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HERMATHENA. 


ON HEARING THE OTHER MIND." 


My paper is a peace-offering to the spirit of sound., Like 
other philosophers, I have long been pre-occupied with 
vision, and perhaps I have not been grateful enough for my 
hearing, and perhaps in days gone by I have not studied it 
with sufficient care. I have something to add, but nothing 
to retract. I have something new (for me) to say about 
hearing, but I do not unsay what I have taught about sight. 
I still hold that the individual mind is predominantly a 
seeing mind; but the complementary truth is that the 
social mind is predominantly a hearing mind. 

As an individual I rank the eye above the ear; intel- 
lectual development depends primarily on vision; vision 
and the visive faculties take pride of place in our personal 
mental life; sight, foresight, and insight dominate 
cognition; geometrical and logical proof is addressed, for 
the most part, to inner vision. The pregnant memory- 
image is visual When we “twig”, we see things 
together. Thinking is mainly visualizing, and when I am 
visualizing, I can often feel the ocular movement in eye, 
brain, and nerve. Reason is, in large part, intuitive 
reason, reason that gazes, and sees. All that, to me, is 
beyond question, but it is not enough. Intuitive reason 
by itself,is dumb; reason is also discursive reason, reason 
that discourses, reason that speaks and hears. The seeing 
mind is a lonely mind, “voyaging through strange seas of 


1 Contributed to a philosophical discussion at Queen’s University, 
Belfast, 23 October, 1948. 
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thought alone”. You and I have social minds; social 
mind, like an ether of spirit, is all around us, uniting us 
and holding us apart, and faith in the social mind comes 
chiefly, I submit, by hearing. You can sit and look at folk 
in a railway carriage for a long time, and wonder whether 
they have minds; the moment you hear them speak, you 
know. 

The title of the paper sounds queer only because it is 
challenging. It is meant as a challenge to the common 
practice of opposing sentience to mind. The opposition 
cannot be sustained and conflicts with experience. Urge 
that minds, to be minds, must be non-sensible and inaudible, 
and I retort, Why then this viva voce discussion, face to 
face and lip to ear? We could have sent our papers by 
post to one another. We did not do so, because we are 
not satisfied with reading writing; we want to hear 
speech. Dublin wants to hear Belfast, and, I hope, Belfast 
wants to hear Dublin on this point. Urge that if our 
minds are seeing and hearing minds, they must also be 
touching minds and tasting minds, and smelling minds; 
and I admit the truth of the rejoinder, but not its 
importance. Our minds have these other aspects. Why 
not? The distinguishing mark of mind is minding, 
activity, varied activity, not doing nothing. Why should 
not our minds take note of touches and tastes and smells, 
and be qualified by the corresponding activities? What 
would truth be, for instance, without tact and taste? Let 
us be good democrats in epistemology; let no one faculty 
dictate. Why oppose one sense to another? Why 
antagonize sentience and reason? Faculties which God 
hath joined, let not man put asunder. 

Has anybody else a mind? We assume it. DolI know 
it? If so, how do I know it? These are thrilling 
questions, and the right answers lead one on and on, and 
outwards and upwards. You would not wish me to go far 
into the technical questions that have been raised. Is it 
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mediate knowledge, or immediate, instinctive or intel- 
ligent, incorrigible or the opposite? We can leave these 
minutiae to the minute philosophers, and technique to the 
technicians of the mind. A few remarks on detail may be 
in place. I should like to bevel some sharp edges and 
place some dry concepts in solution; but my main aim is 
to throw the spot-light on the bridge itself. How do we 
in actual fact communicate? What is the normal channel? 
How does living mind get it across to living mind? 

I must not linger on the history of the problem, but I 
wonder how far back it goes. The Cartesian method and 
approach could hardly be held, I suppose, responsible for 
the problem, but they certainly accentuate it, and make it 
hard to solve. The problem has half a page in Locke’s 
Essay, a few striking sentences in Malebranche, one entry 
in Berkeley’s Commentaries, and two or three tantalizing 
sections towards the end of his Principles. Samuel 
Alexander first interested me in the problem. Stace, 
Price, and Aaron have written on it well, and I am sure 
there are other minds, known to you, who ought to be 
named in this connection. 

May I hark back to Descartes for a moment? Surely 
the bite of the problem, if not the problem itself, must 
really date from that winter’s day at Neuberg, when the 
soldier-sage, father of modern philosophy, doffed his 
military uniform, symbol of the State, wrapped himself 
in his dressing-gown, symbol of solitude, lighted the stove 
in his lonely hut, and set himself to think away all that 
can be thought away. There he sits, feet at the fire, pre- 
occupied with the narrow circle of his own ideas, totus in 
illis, the Robinson Crusoe of the mind, ejaculating palsied 
prayers towards God and some futile wishes towards the 
world and the wax, but with never a thought, it would 
seem, of the host of other souls around him. How did 
Descartes know that other minds exist? I doubt if he 
did; I doubt if he cared; he—was he deaf to the call of 
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his kind? Cogito, ergo sum. Suwm—there is the ego, 
but where are the tw and the nos and the vos? Cogito— 
deep truth is in the word, and intellectual liberty was born 
when that truth flashed on the young ensign’s mind; but 
neither the sum nor the cogito gives the whole truth. 
Fuller truth and wider freedoms might have been born if, 
at that moment of illumination, Descartes had been 
reminded of the other mind, if he had heard the sergeant 
turn out the guard, or the bugler call, Come to the cook- 
house door, boys. 

How do we in real life normally come to know the 
existence of the other mind? Alexander put it down to 
a social instinct. Stace replied that instinct cannot tell 
the difference between a man just dying and a man just 
dead. Stace’s reply does not go the whole way, but it 
goes far enough to show that there are weaknesses in the 
social instinct theory. For instance, ought we not to 
substitute a social disposition for a _ social instinct? 
What is innate, clearly, is not actual knowledge of the 
other mind, but a disposition to know it. There is an 
innate mechanism in all of us, which, like the seismograph, 
operates automatically when the appropriate stimulus is 
received by sense, and releases and records our awareness 
of the other mind. That mechanism is our social dis- 
position. I mean nothing disrespectful by calling it a 
mechanism. Far fromit;it takes mind to make, mould, and 
work a mechanism. This mechanism is, of course, of 
flesh and blood and living tissue, but it is from spirit and 
for spirit and not without the spirit. 

If we.must characterize our knowledge of the other 
mind and assign to it an epistemic label, I advise the 
middle course. I could not call it mediate knowledge, 
and it is not quite immediate; it is almost immediate; it 
is very quick, like snipe-shooting; it is as quick as sense, 
as quick as thought, but no quicker. It contains dis- 
tinguishable elements, and is, therefore, not absolutely 
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simple, but I would rather call it simple, than compound; 
it is closer to telepathy than to conjecture and inference. 
Cases differ somewhat; perhaps the mechanism functions 
better sometimes than at other times. ‘We do not want 
inferred friends”, said Cook Wilson, but sometimes we 
have to put up with them. A little boy, seen but not 
heard, would, like a robin red-breast in a cage, set all 
heaven in a rage. The dumb, smiling little boy is an 
inferred friend. Broadly, I suggest that friends who are 
only seen are inferred friends. When the mechanism of 
the social disposition runs slow and cold, like a car on 
a winter’s morning, you will find that the sense- 
stimulus is visual, not auditory. We may see inferred 
friends, but not hear them. As soon as my friend speaks 
to me, and I hear, I have done with inference. The 
urge to speak and to hear that has brought us together 
to-day is strong and pervasive. Mutual knowledge is the 
cement of society, and mutual knowledge is too warm and 
intimate to be cold inference; it is too quick and sure for 
the slow, halting processes of compound ratiocination. 
Mutual knowledge begins in the family; the first other 
mind is the mother mind. We are born with a disposition 
to know that other mind and the brother mind; like a 
lock, the mechanism is turned by the key of sense. 
Several keys will fit, the smile, the laugh, the human 
gesture, the poise, the posture, the outstretched hand, the 
clasp, and the gentle touch, but the master-key of the 
bunch that turns the oiléd wards swiftly and surely is the 
hearing of the spoken word. 

We sometimes forget that it takes two to make a 
hearing, a speaker and a hearer, and for a good hearing 
we need a good speaker and a good hearer. Defects of 
speech and defects of hearing do damage to our social 
consciousness. Speech must be speech, articulated, pro- 
nounced, deliberate rational utterance, resonant and 
resolved, if it is to strike the chord firmly and wake social 
consciousness, and be worthy of discursive reason. 
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The other day I was sitting in my study reading, when 
I heard sounds from the next room; the wind was high 
and the windows were rattling; suddenly the dog barked; 
the handle of the outside door creaked and turned; there 
were footsteps, and a man and a woman entered talking. 
I could not see them, but there was no mistaking the 
man’s deep, earnest voice and the woman’s lighter tones. 
I heard them speaking. The key of sense fitted the lock 
of spirit; my social disposition actualized, awoke, sprang 
to attention; for I had caught the inflections and accents 
of human speech divine. I was aware of others’ minds; 
for practical purposes I was directly aware. I was directly 
aware of something supersensible that I, as do others, 
call their minds. I heard his voice; I heard her voice. I 
heard his mind and her mind. I heard the other mind; 
fatih came by hearing the spoken word. 

Some will accept it as poetry or metaphor or paradox; 
but why should we not accept it as simple, literal truth, 
and make it our business to get rid of those presuppositions 
about sense-perception which make it hard for us to 
accept the proposition as simple, literal truth? If this is 
actually the way we know the other mind, why not follow 
the argument whither it leads? The theory of hearing 
leads, I believe, as does the theory of vision, to an 
immaterialist philosophy of sense and spirit. The spirit 
of the speaker utters, as we say, the sound, expresses itself 
through the sound, and is in the sound. The spirit of the 
hearer perceives the sound, finds and receives it, and 
through it finds, receives, and perceives the other spirit. 
Is there any other plausible explanation of the facts? 
Here is the sensible, and here the self, and out there the 
other self, and the society of selves, and so on in ever- 
widening circles till we reach the Margin and the Infinite. 
Consciousness of the world of sense wakens self- 
consciousness which blossoms into other self-conscious- 
ness and flowers and fruits in our consciousness of God. 
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Let us come back now to the instance we took from 
actual, homely life. Compare the noises that I heard and 
contrast them. The noise of the wind, of the rattling 
window, of the door-handle, of the barking dog, and of 
the human speech—I heard them; I heard them all; they 
are all auditory stimuli, occasions for thought and action. 
All alike they are real things which by their meaning 
moved me to think and act. I could not doubt their 
reality; if I were to doubt them, I should have to doubt 
everything and my own doubting. They and things like 
them form the entrance gate of human knowledge. I 
find them, not make them, and in finding them, I make 
them mine, and you may find them and make them yours. 
All of them are significant reals that go to make our 
common world of sense. 

I hear the rattling window and the handle of the door. 
I hear inanimate, non-living, sensible things. I hear the 
sash, the frame, and the gap between them. I hear the 
door and its handle and their movements. I hear sense 
data, things given to sense that make me think of other 
things. I must oil that handle. How high the wind is! 
The lake will be too rough for fishing. Where’s my book? 
I am conscious of the world of sense and of myself, the 
sentient. I hear the world of sense. 

I hear the barking dog. Bow-wow—it gave me quite 
a start; it took me quite differently from the rattling 
window and the creaking handle, and even the howling 
gale. It is a sound of a different class. It carries with 
it awareness of life; it makes me think of life within and 
life without. Bow-wow. The thing’s alive. It might 
bite. I might be bitten. Watch your reactions to the 
sounds that are signs of life; they are different. The 
signs of life without bring to our consciousness the signs 
of life within. I hear the world of life. 

I hear the speaking voice. After the mechanical 
sound, the sound of life, and then the sound of mind. I 
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hear the rattle, the bark, the voice. I hear them all three, 
but there are differences in the hearings. I hear the 
speaking voice. What they said does not matter for 
our present purpose. They spoke; that is enough; 
they spoke to each other, and they spoke, without knowing 
it, to me; they spoke, and the listener’s social sense awoke 
and sprang to action-station. I heard speech, and I was 
aware of spirit. I heard human speech, and on the instant 
I was aware, not of two things only, not merely of two 
living things, but of two spirits or minds. I heard the 
other mind. 

If it be urged that we hear, not his mind, but the word 
uttered by his mind, I can only use these wonderful 
things words, pleading for patient thought and some 
elasticity of phrase. Is there a sustainable difference 
between word-as-heard and mind-in-speech? In hearing 
the one, do not I hear the other? In the beginning is the 
word. Mind finds existence in its word. What is the 
utterance of mind, but the owterance, the going-out of 
mind. Vibrations and air-waves and such-like things 
occur when tongues wag, I make no doubt at all; but I do 
not hear those things. I have never heard them in all my 
born days. Do you? Have you? I urge, therefore, 
again that in the sense-given sense of the verb to hear 
and in the factual significance of the noun mind, ie. if 
we use the words hear and mind, like men of common- 
sense, it is true to fact, and, therefore, true to truth, to 
say that we hear the other mind. 

In conclusion, let me answer that unasked question that 
is on the tip of every tongue. Can the sense of hearing 
bear all that weight? The answer is bound up with the 
complementary question, Can the faculty of speech bear 
all that weight? I would say Yes to both questions. I 
think highly of hearing because I think highly of speech. 
Speech is a remarkable thing, intimately wedded to 
thought and sense. We cannot think without wanting to 
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speak; we cannot speak without actual thought. Speech 
is physiological, but much more; speech cannot be an 
accidental, wayside product of animal evolution. Speech 
is an achievement of spirit in and through flesh and blood. 
It is hard to speak; it takes an effort, directed and long 
sustained. If I remember my nursery lore, it takes eighteen 
months or so to learn the rudiments of speech, and, 
growing up, we learn painfully to speak and not to speak, 
and find truth in veracity and speaking silence. Speech 
puts a world of difference between man and beast, witness 
the parrot’s parody and Balaam’s ass and the bray that 
tells the approach of rain. . Speech is a marvel, and that 
is why the hearing of speech is a special percipience with 
a high spiritual content; it differs from other forms of 
sentience; it differs, as we proved just now, from other 
ways of hearing. We contrasted our hearing of speech with 
our hearing of the inanimate and our half-animal response 
to animal noise; and the vital point of difference is the 
sociality, the communio of minds. Speech is an achieve- 
ment of gregarious mind. No one speaks to a wall; no 
sane man speaks to himself. Demosthenes and King 
Canute addressed the waves; but the paradox of such 
address lies in the essential mutuality of speech and 
hearing, and the speaker’s projection of himself, as hearer, 
into the restless wave. 

The proof of the cake is the eating. Ladies and 
gentlemen, you have heard me speak, and soon I shall hear 
you speak. Are we, or are we not, hearing one another’s 
minds? That depends partly on what we say, and how 
we say it, and how we listen; but I fancy we shall all agree 
that philosophical speech can be a wonderful solvent of 
barriers, producing a going forth of mind to mind, a 
meeting of spirits, communicating in the fellowship ot 


truth confessed. 
A. A. LUCE. 





GERMAN LITERATURE IN IRELAND (1919-1939). 


REFERENCES. 


Dates refer to the period of publication. 


LS. Irish Statesman (1919-1920, 1923-1930). 

I.M. Irish Monthly (the whole period). 

D.M. Dublin Magazine (1923- ). 

St. Studies (the whole period). 

I.T.-day. Ireland Today (1936-1938). 

I.R. Irish Rosary (1925- ). 

I.T. Irish Times (the whole period). 

IP. Irish Press (1931- 3s 

I.I., S.I. Irish Independent, Sunday Independent (the whole period). 


WHEN we consider what was written about German 
literature in Ireland during this period, what conclusions 
can we draw as to which German writers appealed most 
to the Irish public, and as to the receptivity of the Irish 
mind to external cultural influences? Firstly, we should 
note that Irish periodicals are primarily divided into those 
produced under the auspices of the religious orders and 
those of secular origin. The former, when revealing any 
interest in literature at all, are found to confine them- 
selves almost entirely to works of a doctrinal or nationalistic 
character. Such organs as the “Irish Monthly’, “Studies”, 
“Outlook”, the “Irish Rosary’, and the “Catholic 
Bulletin” tend to approach literary questions with a limited 
number of rigid criteria and to add little new to any 
discussion. Writers are considered against the background 
of religious controversy rather than of general European 
culture, and the first question asked about a book by a 
reviewer is not whether it is of literary importance, but 
whether it is a “safe” work to be placed in the hands of 
the laity. Thus Professor Macken in her article 
‘*Hermann Bahr : his personality and his works” (St. Mar.,. 
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Dec. 1926) considers him as a Catholic rather than as an 
artist; the Rev. B. O’Brien in “From Nietzsche to Christ : 
Reinhart Johannes Sorge” (1.M., Dec. 1932) is interested 
in Sorge solely as a convert to Catholicism, and in 
A. Cristich’s article “Goethe” Goethe’s lack of orthodox 
religious conviction is the clue to an extraordinary 
estimation of his work. 

The second group of periodicals—including the national 
daily papers, the “Irish Statesman”, “Ireland Today”, 
and the “Dublin Magazine’”—approach literary questions 
with fewer inhibitions. Here, too, however, a reader 
interested in Continental literature will find little to satisfy 
his curiosity except by implication. He will find little 
interest expressed in foreign culture as such, and no 
attempt made to relate specific literary productions to a 
general national or European culture, or to view them as 
reflections of an unfamiliar national consciousness 
glimpsed at a moment of historical evolution. With the 
exception of the “Irish Statesman” (the loss of whose 
cosmopolitan interests and enlightened outlook greatly 
impoverished Irish journalism) and the “Dublin 
Magazine”, literary interest is evinced only in_ the 
reviewer’s page, and most books seem to be considered 
there with little enthusiasm and less critical understanding. 

With these general observations in mind, what can be 
said about the reception in Ireland of German literature 
in particular? Irish journalism reflects interest in and 
fellow-feeling for the German nation in the period 
following the Treaty of Versailles. Writers in the “Irish 
Statesman”, “Studies”, and the “Irish Monthly” tell of 
visits to Germany in the early twenties, speak 
sympathetically of the sufferings of the German people, 
and seem to suggest that German defeat places Germany 
in a similar relation towards Great Britain to that which 
Ireland had occupied prior to the establishment of the 
Free State. Certainly this interest persists. The genesis 
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of Nazism is observed impartially, but as its anti-Catholic 
trends become marked it becomes an object of disapproval 
and attack. But this political interest is not accompanied 
by any corresponding interest in the spiritual and cultural 
position in Germany as revealed by contemporary German 
art. Certain German writers arouse interest and ad- 
miration, but they appear to do so in isolation, as 
individuals, as the authors of specific works. The 
difficulty is to find if any underlying pattern can be dis- 
covered and elucidated. 

First, let us consider the established reputations—we 
find mention of Goethe, Heine, Hegel, Kant, Lessing, 
Nietzsche and Morike. But the only one of these writers 
to receive any detailed discussion was Goethe. We find 
his name always cited with awe but frequently with little 
understanding of his real greatness. Nevertheless, the 
centenary of his death provoked articles in “Studies”, the 
“Dublin Magazine”, and the “Irish Rosary”, and six 
different studies of his personality and works besides two 
translations of ‘‘Faust” earned reviews. 1930 saw “Faust” 
produced on the Dublin stage, as the first production of 
the new Gate Theatre Company. “A Word on Goethe” 
by H. E. G. Rope (1.M., Aug. 1924), however, reflects 
the typical point of view. 

““*Gedenken zu leben’ is a poor watchword, unless 
accompanied and interpreted by ‘memento mori’... Does 


not his best work . . . live, like Milton’s and Spenser’s, by 
the implicit Catholicism of its theme, as in ‘Faust’?” 


In ‘Goethe’ by A. Cristitch (I.R., Oct. 1932) we find 
the same tendency to belittle Goethe for his non-Catholic 
spirit at the same time as claiming much of his inspiration 
as Catholic. 
‘‘He lacked the spiritual sense that would have made 
fragrant his exquisite verses, and was so self-centred that 


he missed and therefore could not reflect the experiences 
of his fellows who cultivated the supernatural... The 
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reason for his failure to inform a regular school of thought 
is that he was a precursor of the present godless age, an 
exponent of the materialistic system that seeks no farther 
than self for its ultimate goal ... Reputed a Protestant, 
he revealed himself as an agnostic to his friends; but what- 
ever is tenderest or most ideal in his lyrics came from the 
influence of Latin or Catholic lands . . . Debarred from 
the guiding principle of reliance on a benign Creator that 
can alone produce a harmonious and successful career, the 
great poet trod the twilight of self-truths, unparallelled in 
achievement, cultivating and propounding virtue as he 
understood it, with private relapses into libertinism that 
proved the edifice of his philosophy had no firm basis . . .” 


When we come to consider the impact of contemporary 
German writing we are confined almost entirely to reviews. 
Only two German works were actually published in 
Ireland. The Government Stationery Office produced a 
Gaelic version of “Emil und die Detektive” (1.P., 
12/7/38), and in 1930 M. H. Gill and Son published 
“In Emmet’s Day”, a translation of “Patria” by Heinrich 
Federer. This was widely reviewed, but when we note 
that the “Irish Independent” said of it (19/1/31): 
“The sentimental note is stressed unduly, and the author 
is often wide of the mark in historical details’, it seems. 
wiser to avoid laying too much stress on it. Otherwise, 
we find that with the exception of a considerable number 
of works dealing with theology, economics, social history, 
and philosophy from the Catholic viewpoint, reviewed 
chiefly in “Studies”, all German works reached the Irish 
public through the hands of English translators and 
publishers. As a result, the actual books of which mention 
is made are partly determined by English rather than by 
Irish taste. Nevertheless, we may find some guide to 
Irish choice if we realise that the number of books reviewed 
in Irish periodicals is only a sifting of the immense number 
of German works translated and published in England 
between 1919 and 1939. 
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The translation difficulty perhaps explains why German 
poetry was so largely ignored, and why such prominent 
names as Hofmannsthal, George, and Hauptmann do not 
occur. This is, indeed, tacitly admitted in a review of 
Leishmann’s and Spender’s translation of the “Duino 
Elegies” (S.I,, 4/6/39): “This translation reads with the 
beauty and force of an original. I do not say of the 
original, for I am not competent to judge’. <A very 
superficial review of the same edition was included in the 
“Irish Times” (8/7/39). Otherwise Rilke was a name 
unknown. 

Generally speaking, we find the religious and_philo- 
sophical works spread over the entire period, showing, 
however, a slight decrease in number after 1934 or 1935. 
We find from the middle twenties into the thirties the 
Expressionist drama of Kaiser and Toller. The heyday 
of the “popular” historical biography and the romantic 
historical novel, as exemplified in the work of Emil 
Ludwig, Alfred Neumann, Lion Feuchtwanger and 
Heinrich Mann, lasted from about 1928 until about 1935. 
In 1929 we find the first of the very successful war novels 
in Arnold Zweig’s “Case of Sergeant Grischa”, and these 
spread over the years in a series closing with the same 
author’s “Education before Verdun” in 1936. After 1933 
we can trace the beginnings of the new émigré literature 
with its tales of political conflict, of refugees and of 
sensational escapes from the homeland. There is, of 
course, a large body of general novels, all in a more or 
less popular vein, and there are figures—such as Carossa 
and Kafka and Thomas Mann—who refuse to be relegated 
to any particular group. 

Before considering the more purely literary genres, let 
us have a rapid look at the technical works. In religious 
writing the outstanding name was that of Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel, of whom it was said: “Since Newman perhaps 
no one has reavhed such heights in the world of religious 
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thought . . . and no one has had such influence over the 
minds of others”. Another writer whose work aroused 
interest was Ludwig von Pastor, several volumes of 
whose “Geschichte der Papste” were widely reviewed and 
universally welcomed. <A _ third Catholic philosopher 
whose work was widely commended was Dr. Karl Adam, 
whose ‘Spirit of Catholicism” appears to have been almost 
a best-seller. Economics was represented by such works 
as ‘“Griindzuge der Borsenmoral” by O. von Nell- 
Brenning, s.j. (St., June, 1929) and “Der Zins in der 
Scholastik” by August M. Knoll (St., June, 1933). Interest 
in contemporary philosophy centred around Spengler. In 
the “Irish Statesman” (2/5/25) Monk Gibbon provided a 
keen appreciation of “Der Untergang des Abendlandes”, 
from the point of view of the intrigued and open-minded 
intellectual, but the more typical reaction is contained in 
an article by Aodh de Blacam (1.M., 1933): 


“Perhaps no book published since the World War has 
attracted wider notice, or has influenced writers throughout 
the world more largely, than Herr Oswald Spengler’s 
‘Decline of the West’. The work may be likened to Marx’s 
‘Capital’ in respect of the place it has taken in the thought 
of peoples outside the Catholic culture . .. Catholic 
writers quarrel with Spengler because of his determinism, 
or fatalism. This doctrine of the inevitability of all that 
happens makes him an arch-heretic, along with Marx. His 
danger to the age is in the doctrine that the rise and fall 
of cultures is decreed by immutable evolutionary law. He 
does not admit free will, the grace of God, the virtue of 
hope, as factors in the shaping of the world. We, on the 
other hand, not merely say that he presses his determinism 
to fanatical lengths and so falsifies historical fact, but that 
he ignores the supreme truths. Never can the orthodox 
Christian admit that history is doomed for ever to follow 
such lines as Spengler draws.” 


Expressionism apparently reached Ireland in 1922- 
1923. “Studies” of June, 1922, contained an article by 
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Peter McBrien entitled “Dramatic Ideals of Today”, in 
which no reference to Expressionism occurs, but in 
December, 1923, the same author’s “The Actor and the 
Dramatist” referred to the new movement which had 
emerged on the Continent. By 1924 the new vogue was 
well established. A review of “Gas” (I.I., 10/3/24) 
stated: ‘‘a remarkable play by an author who has already 
established himself in the first rank of serious German 
artists and thinkers”. Subsequently Andrew E. Malone 
in an article “The youngest Drama” (D.M., May, 1924) 
discussed Toller’s “Masses and Men” and “The Machine 
Wreckers,” and said of “Gas”: “It is one of the most 
effective plays in the expressionist mood, and is certain to 
be one of the great stage successes of its time”. A pro- 
duction of “Gas” was included in the Gate Theatre season 
of 1929-30. Toller remained popular for many years to 
come, and was—in Ireland, at least,—the outstanding 
German dramatist of this period. In 1935 we could read 
(1.T., 2/3): “Toller’s fantastic style is the perfect 
expression for his thought, and he has qualities of sincerity 
and vision which put him in the first rank of living 
dramatists . . .”; and (I.P., 30/7): “To see a play by 
Ernst Toller performed is always an experience that stirs 
the sluggish depths of the spirit. ..”. In February, 1937, 
there was produced at the Abbey Theatre a version of 
Toller’s “Die blinde Gdottin”, “umgearbeitet” by Denis 
Johnston and entitled “Blind Man’s Buff”. 

A more widely popular genre than the Expressionist 
drama was the historical biography. In this sphere Emil 
Ludwig.was first and foremost. Indeed, if quantity of 
reviews is a standard, he was the most popular of all German 
writers during this period. The “Irish Statesman” 
declared (11/2/28): “Everybody is reading Ludwig”, 
but the rich vein was eventually exploited, and the “Irish 
Times” reviewer of “Roosevelt” (25/7/38) said briefly 
but determinedly: “In this latest study of prominent 
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personalities Emil Ludwig is as superficial in his thought 
and as rhetorical in his expression as in the many volumes 
which have preceded it”. Of the many who aspired to 
Ludwig’s laurels the most successful was Stefan Zweig, 
and his most popular work was, beyond all doubt, 
“Magellan”. The runner-up was Jakob Wassermann, of 
whose “Christopher Columbus” it was said (L.T., 
28/2/30): “As a model of historical biography, Wasser- 
mann’s work ranks supreme”. 

An analogous category of popular works was that of 
the historical novel, dealing with famous figures of the past 
or set in a colourful period. The first example to be 
encountered was “The Marquis de Bolibar” by Leo Perutz 
(1.1., 6/9/26, 1.T., 15/10/26), but the outstanding writer 
of this group was Lion Feuchtwanger. The “Dublin 
Magazine” said of “Jew Siiss”: “It has been well com- 


pared to “The Cloister and the Hearth’ and ‘The Brook 
Kerith’. It is an astonishing work and one of the finest 
historical romances of recent years”. “The ugly 


Duchess” followed, and then the next great success was 
“The Jew of Rome”, of which the “Irish Independent” 
said (28/1/36): “One is amazed at the vast erudition of 
this chronicle of Rome and Judea, but still more by the 
skill with which the learning is wrought into the texture 
of the book”. After Feuchtwanger, perhaps the most 
successful writers of this group were Alfred Newmann 
and Heinrich Mann, whose triology about Henri IV proved 
very popular. 

It was in the years about 1930 that German authors 
crystallised in a series of novels based on the war, the 
experience of a whole European generation. The first 
outstanding success was Arnold Zweig’s “Case of Sergeant 
Grischa”. The “Irish Times” said of it (11/1/29): “It 
is likely that “The Case of Sergeant Grischa’ will be the 
outstanding success of the publishing season. The author 
of ‘Jew Siiss’ says boldly that it is ‘the first great novel 

c 
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written anywhere about the war’, and, without quite 
endorsing this superlative statement, it must be admitted 
that it is a very fine novel indeed...” The “Irish 
Independent” called it (8/4/29): ‘““The most notable con- 
tribution to literature that the Great War has yet inspired”. 
Next came Remarque’s “All quiet on the Western Front”, 
which was reviewed in Ireland with the same enthusiasm 


as elsewhere (I.S., 27/4/29) : 


“The work for which we have been hoping and waiting 
has now been published, the first war novel which may 
without hesitation be called a great work of art, a master- 
piece, perhaps the masterpiece of all war literature ... This 
book is an honest account of what actually was happening 
in terms of realism which can be understood by a child.. . 
His work is unparallelled in war literature; it is profound, 
beautiful, powerful. Men who fought, whatever their 
nationality, will say “This is our book’. . .” 


Of the many other books of this type perhaps the truest 
blend of emotion was achieved in “The Whistlers’ Room” 
by Paul Alverdes. The review in the “Irish Independent” 
(6/1/30) concluded: “The notes of the book are its 
manliness, its simplicity and its poetry. But this last word 
‘poetry’ must not frighten you into thinking there is any- 
thing affected or overdrawn in it; you will carry away 
from the book a sense of all pervasive humour that here 
and there covers the sincerest pathos”. The last of the 
war novels like the first was by Arnold Zweig, ‘Education 
before Verdun” in 1936. 

After 1933 there appeared an increasing number of 
works dealing with the disintegration of German society. 
Many, of the intellectuals were on the move—some to 
France and Switzerland, some to Palestine, some to 
America—and these new experiences of the German nation 
were reproduced both in autobiographical and fictional 
form. Contemporary politics came to provide the 
material of much of the new literature. In the case of 
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the émigré novel Feuchtwanger and Arnold Zweig were, 
once more, the initiators, with “The Oppermanns” and 
“De Vriendt goes home”, respectively. Different aspects 
of the same fundamental problem were dealt with by 
Klaus Mann in “Journey into Freedom” (1.T., 19/3/36)), 
Heinz Liepmann in ‘Fires underground” (I.P., 14/7/36) 
and “Escape to Life” (1.T., 5/2/38), and Bruno Frank 
in “Closed Frontiers” (1.T., 30/10/37, I.1., 12/10/37). 
Margaret Sothern in her two novels, ‘Death solves 
Nothing” and “Chosen Races”, dealt with the spiritual 
conflict of a Catholic faced with the rival ideologies of 
Nazism and Communism. Discussing ‘Chosen Races” 
the “Irish Independent” said: “It completes the picture 
which Margaret Sothern began in her ‘Death solves 
Nothing’ last year. They should be read in conjunction 
if one is to realize to what depths of moral misery State- 
worship can drag a great people”. Finally, Hans Habe’s 
“Three over the Frontier”. (I.P., 17/1/39, S.I., 29/1/39) 
expressed the escape theme in popular form, and proved 
highly successful—being a Dublin best-seller in February, 
1939, 

There remains a considerable number of writers whose 
works were discussed with interest and varying approbation 
by the reviewers, but who cannot be classified as belonging 
to a group of historical novelists, war novelists or political 
novelists. Their works spread over the years from 
“Tales of Florence” by Isolde Kurz (I.T., 15/8/19) to 
“Yesterday’s Dreams” by Ruth Feiner (I.T., 14/10/39). 
It is perhaps simplest if we discuss the more important 
of them individually, in more or less chronological order. 

Several of the works of Arthur Schnitzler were 
reviewed and the limitations of his technique were pointed 
out. The “Irish Times” said of “Fraulein Else” 
(27/11/25) : 

“Schnitzler, undoubtedly one of the most brilliant of 
contemporary European novelists, is neither heroic nor even 
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moving; he is scientific. The narrative shows an unusual 
blend of the artist and pathologist, and Schnitzler’s medical 
training is employed to full advantage. It is doubtful, 
of course, whether psycho-pathology is really a legitimate 
subject for fiction. In the hands of a less competent artist 
than Schnitzler ‘Fraulein Else’ might have been a dismal 
performance. Not even Schnitzler’s skill can make one 
regard it as more than a professional study of neurosis with 

a touch of art”. 

Leonhard Frank achieved considerable success with his 
somewhat sensational style and material. His first appear- 
ance was with “Carl and Anna” (I.S., 2/1/32). Frank 
mastered all the elements of popular success, the “Irish 
Times” stating of his “Brother and Sister”: “The style 
of writing is delightful, however much one may deplore 
the subject”. “The Singers” (4/2/33) and “In the last 
Coach” (9/3/35) were also reviewed in the “Irish Times”, 
although opinion was less certain about the latter: “A 
vision of a wasteful world emerges from these pages, but 
they lack the constructive power which, by giving them 
solidity, would make a stronger claim upon the attention 
and memory”. 


It was, not surprisingly, in the columns of the 
“Irish Independent” that Hans Carossa’s work aroused 
deepest admiration. His first work to be noted was “A 
Roumanian Diary” (30/12/29). The review is interest- 
ing for its general statements as to the wide popularity of 
German literature at this time: 

“Germany is certainly making up for her prolonged 
absence from the English publishing world . . . it must be 
said that in fiction the majority of translations have been 
worth while. It is doubtful if any have a greater justification 
thaf this beautiful diary of Hans Carossa. For though it 
deals with war and its starkest realities there is hardly a 
page that does not set forth some exquisite thought, some 
deep revelation of the soul... I have read no book which 
encompasses the whole gamut of war so simply, so 


economically, so poignantly, as this brief but exquisite: 
study”. 
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“A Childhood” was similarly received (26/1/31) : 


‘“‘*A Childhood’ seems to me one of the most beautiful 
books that have come my way for a very long time. . . 
To read it is to live one’s own childhood again. All the 
crowded movements of a child’s mind are here recaptured. 
and in the emotions of the little Bavarian boy we have the 
heart-beats of universal childhood. A book to read and 
re-read many times”. 


The first references to the work of Thomas Mann 
occurred in 1930. In estimating his reception in Ireland, 
however, we lack a review of even such an important work 
as “The Magic Mountain”, and there is, indeed, only one 
serious estimation of his achievement as an artist—that 
contained in Sean O’Faolain’s review of “Stories of three 
Decades” (I.T-day, Dec., 1936) : 


“The self-awareness of the man who wrote that endearing 
story ‘Tonio Kréger’ somewhere around the age of 25 is 
continued beyond the last story in this remarkable collection 
into a sensitive, self-searching preface which pre-empts 
the criticism that one might naturally make of all Mann’s 
work. He is aware of his own self-awareness to a degree 
devastating in its power of self-corrosion; he evades the 
corrosive effect of this narcissism only by the intensity of 
his self-belief, the sharpness of his mental powers and his 
integrity as an artist. A lesser man might have become 
larmoyante; a vainer man .. . might have dodged self- 
judgement. Mann sees himself with honest clarity. He is 
not unlike Joyce in that, but the romanticism which Joyce 
managed to a degree to escape, does, for all that, deflate 
to some extent the power of Mann’s emotions; while his 
German love of ‘implications’ leads him to see in his stories 
a significance which either eludes his readers or is at best 
a very tiny and, indeed, irrelevant part of the pleasure of 
his work. With these reservations this collection does 
justify the claim, proffered to-day by so many, that Thomas 
Mann is the most important living writer of prose fiction 

Thomas Mann won the Nobel Prize in 1929, and for 
his artistry and his integrity to his own genius, no man 
better deserved that honour. He looked at genius as the 
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1900’s made it and he told the truth about it, in stories 
and novels of consummate artistry. He reflected the 
corroded society of pre-war Europe and the despair of post- 
war Europe—especially post-war Germany. It is a highly 
personal view, however, inflated ego presenting a stretched 
skin to every blow, a_super-sensitive nerve exposed 
deliberately to pain. Yet, having voiced that dissatis- 
faction, and fearing that it may be a dissatisfaction with 
reality rather than with Thomas Mann, one looks round for 
alternatives . . . Mann stands alone, with three or four 
others of his gloomy kind, among the novelists of his age, 
reflecting what made him, finely typical of the Despaisatics, 
the logical outcome of the gloriously hopeful years of Charles 
Barnum Dickens, and the gallantly destructive era of the 
suicide Maupassant and his literary father Flaubert, who 
died prophetically of apoplexy”. 


Kafka came to light in 1933 by means of his ‘Great 
Wall of China” (LI, 4/7/33, I.T., 7/8/33), neither 
review bearing much weight. ‘The Trial” was reviewed 
in the “Irish Times” (7/8/37), again let us hope without 
bearing much weight: “Kafka was a Russian author 
... (!)”. “Ireland Today”, however, contained two very 
appreciative reviews by Niall Sheridan. In the case of 
“The Trial” he wrote (Sept., 1937) : 


“To anyone not acquainted with Kafka’s work it is 
impossible to convey the unique quality of his writing. 
But to those who have read ‘The Castle’, ‘The Great Wall 
of China’, and ‘The Metamorphosis’, Kafka must be already 
known as one of the greatest of modern prose writers. 
At a time when the future of the novel is unpredictable, he 
becomes a figure of the greatest significance ... He is 
achieving something unique, and yet something which is 
germane to the novel-form itself. He is, as it were, dis- 
covering a new dimension within the genre... He is a 
romantic who can readily accept all those implications 
which the realists make such capital of accepting. And this 
attitude gives his work strength and substance, enables him 
to create a world credible and congruous within itself”. 
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The above selection of what Irish critics and reviewers 
wrote about works of German literature will reveal the 
piecemeal reception accorded to literature in Irish pub- 
lications. Examples are rare when one can compare 
accounts of a single work taken from several reviews 
representing a number of different sections of opinion. 
One cannot but conclude that Irish readers with a serious 
interest in contemporary literature were forced to supple- 
ment what information they obtained from native sources 
with the more informed views to be discovered in British 
and Continental literary periodicals. An objective view 
of the attention devoted to German literature during our 
period leaves one with the feeling that the Irish 
atmosphere was more receptive to political than to purely 
cultural interests. One is forced to regret the absence of 
any successful periodical devoted to cultural affairs, with 
regular articles by informed correspondents on the subject 
of contemporary achievements in other countries. This 
lack of cultural enquiry surely explains the inadequacy 
of the opinions expressed about Thomas Mann, Kafka, 
Rilke and Carossa and the complete neglect of 
Hofmannsthal, Stefan George, Stehr, Hauptmann and 
other prominent writers whom future generations will 
certainly rank among the most important literary figures 
of this era. 

The attention devoted to literature was concentrated in 
the reviewer’s page of the various periodicals. Reviews 
were rarely signed, but there is no evidence that works 
of German—or any other foreign—literature were 
systematically placed in the hands of reviewers specially 
qualified for their task. One is inevitably struck by the 
extremely superficial treatment accorded to most works 
and by the virtual absence of serious criticism. The lack 
of any organ willing to devote space to literary criticism 
of a reasonable standard forces one to conclude that there 
was not a sufficiently interested audience to appreciate it— 
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a conclusion confirmed by the demise of the “Irish States- 
man” through lack of support. (That the position has 
not since improved is implied by the recent abandon- 
ment of ‘The Bell”.) The vast majority of literary 
works—apart from those of a more or less propagandist 
value—were reviewed in the newspapers alone, and only 
such works as were written in the most popular vein 
achieved any noteworthy success. There is no evidence 
of any particular “Irish” taste, for the most highly 
praised writers—such as Ludwig and Remarque and 
Feuchtwanger—achieved the same applause throughout 
Europe. The cultural isolationism for which the war has 
been so widely blamed is apparently much more deep- 
seated. To-day; when the perils of isolation are so great 
and when new bonds between nations are so essential, let 
us hope that a more expansive attitude of mind is 
developing. 
J. S. SCOTT WHYTE. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE “flourished” a century ago, though his biggest 
book, if not his greatest, was finished twenty years nearer 
to our time. Sartor Resartus, his greatest work, according 
to J. S. Hill, was published (in Fraser’s Magazine) in 
1833-4. This is the work in which “Carlylese,” the style 
in which all Carlyle’s later books were written, first 
astonished the English-speaking world and disgusted not 
a few readers. As is well known, the book in serial form 
found only two readers who had the courage to express 
their admiration publicly—Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
New Englander, and a certain Father O’Shea, of Cork. 
Carlyle had good reason to feel grateful to both. He had 
burnt his boats; pedagogy had been definitely (and wisely) 
given up, and he had married a young woman who 
expected the comforts and conveniences of the upper 
middle-class into which she had been born. Carlyle was 
able to keep a good roof over her head, but his writings 
were not bringing in enough to warrant the little luxuries 
and to pay for the leisure which his wife would have 
welcomed. And at Craigenputtock, five miles from neigh- 
bours, she was lonely. She had no children, and the children 
of her mind, if she had any, were still-born. She had for 
forty years the task of making a home for a dyspeptic 
husband, and she sometimes doubted whether being the 
wife of a genius compensated her for her trouble. As 
time went on her material environment improved; towards 
the end of her life she had the comfort of a private 
carriage for her outings; but those who have visited the 
Carlyle house in Chelsea need not be told that neither the 
lady nor her husband had many luxuries. 

Sartor was Carlyle’s Apologia pro Vita sua, an apology 
very different from Newman’s. Both men felt lonely in 
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the vastness of the Universe. They were not satisfied 
with the sea-anchors that gave other people a sense of 
security. Newman found security in the system elaborated 
by the Roman Church, from his entry into which, as he 
says himself, the history of his opinions ceased. For 
Carlyle there was no such security. He had not 
abandoned the rigidity of the Shorter Catechism for any 
system, Roman or Anglican. He strove to believe in 
God, but all explanations of the Universe he regarded 
as ridiculously inadequate. He quoted’ with evident 
approval the lines— 


The Builder of this Universe was wise, 

He plann’d all souls, all systems, planets, particles : 
The plan He shaped His Worlds and Aeons by 
Was—Heavens! was thy small Nine-and-thirty Articles? 


He might have remained at what he called the Centre 
of Indifference, knowing nothing of ultimates and care- 
less about penultimates, but he had too much self-respect, 
or respect for the Divine in him, to fritter away the only 
existence of which he could be certain. On that fateful 
summer day in Leith Walk—the Rue Saint-Thomas de 
’Enfer of Sartor—he became Captain of his soul and, like 
Luther in the Wartburg, bade defiance to the Devil. 
Sartor Resartus is to some extent a confession, but 
Carlyle, unlike Rousseau or George Moore, had no 
temptation to undress in public; or if he had, resisted it. 
The Scottish atmosphere did not encourage the practice. 
He might have stripped with an easier, mind than 
Augustine or even Goethe; his confession, I am pretty 
sure, would have caused his friends little pain. Yet, in 
Sartor, even more than in Goethe’s discreet autobiography, 
Wahrheit is blanketed by Dichtung. A German professor 


‘Did he quote? So many learned people have failed to find the 
origin of these lines that I wonder whether they are not Carlyle’s own. 
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—whose name probably suggested fiction only to readers 
who knew German—was invented, and incidents were 
introduced which had not happened outside the writer’s 
mind. The Blumine episode, for example, was surely 
fictitious. It is supposed to have had its origin in an 
early love affair of Carlyle’s, but it is not easy to picture 
Thomas at Craigenputtock recording the story of his 
having been jilted. Even if his wife had passed over the 
story of a dead romance with a good-humoured smile, she 
could hardly have been indifferent to the statement that 
the “human heart can properly exhibit but one Love, if 
even one; the ‘First Love which is infinite’ can be followed 
by no second like unto it.” If Thomas had loved a 
Blumine in this fashion, how did he feel towards Jane? 
He appears to have really loved her, and we know 
that his active life ended with hers. But he also loved 
his work. It is true that he groaned under the labour of 
creation, and while he was writing Cromwell or Frederick, 
his life was as cheerless as Job’s. Certainly, he suffered, 
and poor Jane suffered too, but how much more keenly 
would both have suffered, had he been unable to write! 
Frustration would have been infinitely harder to bear. 
“Alas for those that never sing But die with all their music 
in them!” Carlyle loved his wife, though people who have 
experienced no other love than the love of woman may 
think that he showed his love in a very questionable 
manner. Most men hate their work, or at best tolerate 
it as a means of livelihood and of paying for their golf 
and tobacco; the great artists—and Carlyle was one of the 
greatest—love it,—love it and dread it. When such men 
marry, divided allegiance is apt to make an unquiet house. 
Mrs. Carlyle warned a friend against marrying a genius, 
and the record of married geniuses partly justifies her 
warning. Shakespeare’s marriage does not seem to have 
been happy. Milton’s first wife ran away from him, and 
Goethe, despite, or because of, precautions taken at the 
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expense of Christiane Vulpius, hardly made a success of 
marriage. A wife cannot easily bring herself to tolerate 
a rival, even though the rival be one of the Muses. 
Mrs. Carlyle’s rival brought fame both to wife and 
husband; the quiet house in Cheyne Walk became a Mecca 
for Carlyle worshippers, as Gillman’s house at Highgate 
a generation earlier had been for Coleridge enthusiasts; 
but Mrs. Carlyle had to pay dearly for reflected glory. 
While her husband struggled to bring facts into intelligible 
order and to describe them in language worthy of their 
significance, she had to live alone with her thoughts and 
memories. She found in letter-writing a safety-valve for 
her emotions, and in her husband’s triumphs something 
like compensation for much drudgery and disappointment. 
His greatest triumph, his reception as Rector of Edinburgh 
University, she did not live to share; Carlyle returned from 
Scotland to a darkened house, “the light of his life as if 
gone out.” He lived sixteen years longer, dying in 1881. 

Carlyle’s fame has had the ups and downs common 
to the reputations of men of genius. Think of the worship 
of Browning in his later years,—the Browning Societies 
and the monographs dealing with the poet,—and then of 
the scant attention paid to him in our time. Tennyson, I 
think, has stood the test of time better. One may still 
publicly refer, almost with impunity, to his works, though 
not long ago there was no minor critic so poor as to do 
him reverence. Carlyle is farther from us than the two 
great Victorian poets, but his fame is safe. His works 
are classics; they are found in all libraries, though not 
often in the hands of readers. His “message” has been 
diluted by later writers and, it may be, rendered more 
digestible. His gospel of work has been severely criticized, 
too severely, perhaps. In the middle years of the last century 
he called on his countrymen to produce, “were it but the 
pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product.” Yet 
England was at the time the workshop of the world; her 
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products were in the markets of all the continents. One 
might have thought that the English less than any other 
people needed an admonition to work. But Carlyle, we 
may be sure, was not thinking of the tens of thousands 
of factory operatives—mere “hands’—to whose routine 
labour nevertheless the country’s material prosperity was 
largely due. He could honour captains of industry, as 
he honoured all leaders of men; but to the poor drudge 
who carried out the leader’s orders he had little more to 
offer than pity and the suggestion of emigration. His 
faith in human nature was slighter than that of the cool 
rationalist, J. S. Mill. If he did not say Amen to 
Frederick’s cynical outburst—‘Je vois bien, mon cher 
Sulzer, que vous ne connaissez pas, comme moi, cette race 
maudite a laquelle nous appartenons’—he reported the 
saying as if he half approved of it. The ‘ordinary man” 
in the mass had little to expect from Carlyle, though as a 
needy fellow-pilgrim the ordinary man could always count 
on his help. Carlyle was as open-handed as Macaulay. 
His magnum opus, the History of Friedrich II of 
Prussia, called Frederick the Great, though very long, is 
not heavy reading. No one will regret the time spent in 
reading it. Carlyle, who never quite succeeded in 
worshipping his hero, does not persuade his readers to 
become worshippers; but he interests them in Frederick 
from his birth to his death, and he makes the vicissitudes 
of Prussian history a matter of their personal concern. 
The book contains much of his best writing,—unfor- 
gettable descriptions of men and actions. Carlyle belonged 
to the small class of really great historians, careful 
collectors of facts, but also artists and seers. He was 
before everything else a seer. Like all geniuses, he 
selected as he collected. He understood the essential 
significance of Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution long 
before he gathered together the documents which, a 
century ago, he presented to the public as Oliver 
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Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. The 
publication at once rendered obsolete all lives of Cromwell 
which represented him as a canting hypocrite of military 
genius. Cromwell was admitted to the British Pantheon, 
and his right to a place in it has never since been seriously 
disputed. Nor has Carlyle’s greatest literary hero, 
Goethe, lost his century-old supremacy, a position which 
in the British literary world is due mainly to Carlyle’s 
translation of Wilhelm Meister and to the references to 
its author which are scattered through his works. His 
admiration for Goethe was on the face of it remarkable. 
The two men were in most respects poles apart, but they 
had in common a serious view of life and its duties; they 
were both free from pettiness of mind and cynicism. 
Carlyle, in Goethe’s opinion, was “a moral power of great 
significance.” Certainly, he was, and is likely to remain, 
a great moral power, but he was much more: he was a 
great artist, and as an artist he is perhaps surest of 
literary immortality. Jeremiah and Ezekiel were no doubt 
great moral powers in their day; so was Isaiah, but Isaiah 
was more than a moralist. He was a poet, an artist, and 
his words are as living to-day, even in translation, as they 
were two thousand seven hundred years ago. If Carlyle 
is read twenty-seven centuries from now, it will be the 
poetry in him and the dour Scottish humour that will have 
given his writings their long life. 

These writings form two easily distinguishable classes : 
the first containing Sartor and little else. In Sartor the. 
view is essentially subjective; in the other books Carlyle 
is concerned merely with the world outside himself. And 
his attitude to that world is very different from what it 
was when he wrote Sartor. Sartor, as I have said, was 
largely an apologia, and the apologia of a little known 
writer is likely to be timidly uttered. Socrates did not 
speak timidly, but he was 70 years of age when he 
defended himself in the presence of his fellow-citizens, 
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and no one was better known to them than he, superficially 
at any rate. Carlyle was a Scottish recluse still in his 
thirties, and he was trying to get the attention of readers 
who were mostly English. He did not approach them 
jauntily (“delicately”) as Agag approached Samuel; he 
approached them rather as Jacob approached Esau on his 
return from Padan-aram. He pushed ahead of him 
Teufelsdrockh and bade him speak for him. .It was a 
clever move. Carlyle had in him thoughts and emotions 
which he could have ill expressed in the smooth English 
of his day, and he dared not use the rugged speech of his 
native Annandale. He got over the difficulty by 
“translating” Teufelsdrockh. 

It is a good thing for autobiographical literature that 
so much of it has been written by youngish people. To 
the young the uniqueness of their lives is so evident that 
they cannot but let the world share their experiences. But 
the elderly, although they know that every soul is unique 
and that every pilgrim has had experiences peculiar to 
himself, also know that very much of what seems to the 
young to have been unique has been experienced by 
thousands. Thousands have heard the dismal echoes of 
the Everlasting No and have passed into the Centre of 
Indifference. Many, too, besides Carlyle have pressed on 
to the Everlasting Yes. But they have had different 
starting-points, and therefore their reactions to common 
experiences have been different. Had it been a_ lost 
Blumine that drove Carlyle into the Valley of the Shadow, 
the chapters following the story of the loss would have 
been different; there might even have been for the writer 
no Everlasting Yea. 

Carlyle emerged from the Valley victorious but 
changed. In Sartor he was concerned with metaphysical 
questions; the Time and Space puzzle still interested him. 
But with Sartor he put metaphysics behind him; in all his 
later books ideas are clothed in the vesture of flesh; 
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prominence is given to what the poet Arndt called the 
“outer life.” In his picture of King Frederick in old age 
no significant detail is omitted—the military cocked hat 
“trampled and kneaded into absolute softness, if new,” 
the blue coat with red facings, the high boots softened 
perhaps with “a suspicion of oil,” but unblackened, ‘‘Day 
and Martin with their soot-pots forbidden to approach.” 
Abstractions did not greatly interest Carlyle; he left naked 
truth to his friend Emerson. 

Carlyle was an individualist through and through; he 
would have been a nuisance in any ranks. But he had 
little belief in the individuality of others. He would have 
been the last man to toe any line marked out for him, but 
he exalted obedience to the position of a major virtue. 
He was humble in the presence of the eternal mysteries,. 
but not in the presence of his fellow-men. Like Milton, 
he seems to have had a conviction—though, unlike Milton, 
he kept it to himself—that Heaven had set him apart for 
the performance of a task, but it needed a good deal of 
evidence to convince him that Heaven had had any special 
dealings with his contemporaries. In the past he could 
discover men who had missions—the makers of history,— 
but in the light of common day he found it harder to 
distinguish them. And in the nature of things it 7s harder. 
These men were entitled to obedience, and in so far as 
they were obeyed things went well. There would be no 
real prosperity till men found their Heaven-sent leaders 
and obeyed them. The British method of finding them 
by Parliamentary tests did not win his approval, but, on 
the other hand, his inability to find Supermen in his own 
day ané& generation would almost certainly have saved him 
from finding one in a Hitler or a Mussolini. 


H. R. CHILLINGWORTH. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES.—I. 


THE DENIGRATION OF ODYSSEUS. 


No character in the European literary tradition has a 
fuller or more varied career than Odysseus-Ulysses. 
Other protagonists in the Trojan cycle have lived as long 
as he; but they have survived chiefly as fixed types, 
Agamemnon as the haughty overlord, Achilles as the 
invincible champion, Helen as the femme fatale, Penelope 
as the faithful wife. Ulysses, too, has his conventional 
and proverbial characteristic, that of the man of many 
wiles and much experience. But, as well as this, in almost 
every creative epoch of European literature he has acquired, 
quite unpredictably, new traits and new  symbolical 
significance. The essence of his character seems to 
possess the power of interaction freely with the moral 
and aesthetic atmosphere of each new era to produce fresh 
and vivid compounds. Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, the 
sophists, Plato, the Latin writers, Dictys, Dares, Benoit 
de Sainte Maure, Joseph of Exeter, Guido delle Colonne, 
Dante, Lydgate, Caxton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Pascoli 
and James Joyce—these are only some of the main links, 
a variegated but continuous chain. It is the purpose of 
this and subsequent studies to examine aspects of this 
tradition. 

A major difficulty arises in the first stage of the 
tradition. The fifth century B.c. at Athens is the nerve- 
centre of Greek literature, the supreme age of Greek 
literary excellence. Why does the character of Odysseus 
steadily deteriorate from the beginning to the end of that 
century? How did it come about that the man on whom 
Homer lavished his most eulogistic epithets, the only hero 

D 
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of the Trojan cycle to have an early Greek epic named 
after him, became a “hard-bitten fox,” a “filthy, 
treacherous, justice-fighting, lawless monster, with his 
two-ply tongue” ?*? Other Homeric heroes were criticized 
and humiliated, too, but none so drastically—one might 
almost say spitefully. Why was Odysseus singled out for 
special opprobrium? 

The problem is as old as Greek literary criticism itself. 
In more recent times it has been re-opened by Mahaffy in 
some stimulating pages in the first volume of Hermathena 
(1874, pp. 265-75), but, rather typically, his essay 
dissolves into a denunciation of Gladstone. Johannes 
Schmidt has surveyed the testimonia exhaustively.2 The 
most recent discussion is that of A. Garassino in Atene 
e Roma x (1930), pp. 219-51.° Their conclusions are 
not entirely convincing. What follows here is a selective 
re-grouping of the Greek material with some passing 


comments. In the next part it is intended to present a 
survey of previous solutions to the problem of the vagaries 
in Odysseus’ character from Homer to Plato, together 
with some new explanations. 


Pindar is the first extant Greek writer who explicitly 
denigrates Odysseus. But Mahaffy gives priority to 


lrobmitpimtov «ivados (Ajax 103: cf. Lycophron 344, ris Sicupelas 
SayxdAns Aaumwovpldes); and uvoapg, SvdAiw . . . mwodrAeulw Sikas, mapavdum 
Sawer... Semriyw yidooa (Troades 281--5.) 

*In ‘Ulixes Posthomericus’, Berliner Studien ii (1885), pp. 403-90; 
‘De Ulixis in fab. satyr. persona’, Commentationes Ribbeckianae, 1888 
pp. 99ff.; ‘Ulixes Comicus’, Jahrbiicher f. Class. Phil. Suppl. Bde, 
1888, pp. 361 ff. These are combined by him in Roscher’s Lexicon der 
Gr. und Rim, Mythologie, vol. 3, 1 (1897-1902), cols. 602-45, which 
gives a bibliography, to which some items may be added from Daremberg 
and Saglio at Ulysses, O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythologie und Retigions- 
geschichte, especially vol. 1 (1903), p. 624, and Pauly-Wissowa at 
Odysseus. 

* He quotes from P. Cesareo’s ‘‘L’evoluzione storica del carattere 
di Ulisse’’ in Riv. di stor. ant. iii (1898), pp. 75 ff. and iv. (1899), 
pp. 17 ff., which I have not yet seen. 
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Epicharmus, and suggests that the tendency to depreciate 
Odysseus comes from him. There are grave objections 
to this. First, although it is clear from such titles as 
Cyclops, Sirens, Odysseus Shipwrecked, Odysseus the 
Deserter,* that Epicharmus wrote much about the man of 
many wiles, the extant fragments offer no clear evidence 
of a depreciatory attitude towards him. The frequent 
references to food have been taken as indications of a 
portraiture of Odysseus as a glutton. But Schmidt 
rightly remarks that since these fragments are all derived 
from Athenaeus’ treatise on dining, emphasis on eating 
may not have been a feature of the complete plays. Further, 
none of the “gluttonous” fragments are clearly attributed 
or attributable to Odysseus. Obviously, however, 
Epicharmus as a comic writer must have made fun of 
Odysseus. But in the later books of the Odyssey the 
Suitors had already done that; and yet one does not feel 
that he is being deliberately denigrated by Homer. 
Epicharmus’ attitude may well have been as sympathetic 
as Homer’s. 

The fact is that neither the extant remains of 
Epicharmus nor those of any subsequent Greek or Latin 
comic writer, including Aristophanes, present significant 
characterizations of Odysseus. He appears in many titles 
and in a good many short fragments. And clearly in 
later comedy he showed gluttonous and lascivious pro- 
clivities. But what Greek god or hero does not show 
these traits in Greek comedy? They were almost indis- 
pensable qualifications for appearance on the comic stage 
at all. Heracles and Dionysus are egregious examples 


‘Following Schmidt and others I take this as referring to O.’s 
feigning desertion to deceive the Trojans in the mrw xeia. Olivieri 
(Frammenti della commedia greca, 1930, frag. 50) offers a quite 
different interpretation, making Odysseus ‘pauroso e poltrone’. This, 
as I propose to show elsewhere, is based on a complete misconception. 
(I am grateful to Mr. E. D. Phillips for drawing my attention to 
this point.) : 
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In short, the comic tradition can be dismissed as 
inoperative in the early development of Odysseus” 
character.° 

Pindar’s censure ranks quite differently. He was, and 
still is, the spokesman of the antique heroic ideals of 
manly excellence and spiritual nobility. In Nemeans 
7 and 8 he praises Ajax as a type of true heroism, the 
“strong silent man” of the Greek host at Troy— 


adyAwooov pév, Hrop 8 dAxiyov— 


outwitted by the inferior but wilier Odysseus in the famous. 

contest for the arms of Achilles. Odysseus he represents 

as a shifty liar, a mischievous calumniator, the kind ot 

specious trickster that the mob admires.® Pindar prays. 

to Zeus that he personally may never be so caddish, but 

always just a straightforward honest chap like Ajax—in 
” 


other words, “I am no orator as Brutus is... He: 
even blames Homer, that is, the author of the Aethiopis 


or Little Iliad,’ for praising so contemptible a type. In 
other words, Pindar is in one of his priggish moods. Else- 
where (frag. 275) he compares Odysseus unfavourably 
with Palamedes, his other great rival. He does not refer 
to Odysseus again.® 


5 Similarly it is merely conventional that he should become a parasite 
when parasites became the butts of comedy: ep. Lucian Parasite 10, 
where Lucian argues from O.’s praise of feasting in Od. 9, 5 ff. and 
his departure from Calypso in Book Five that he preferred parasitical 
gluttory to erotic delights. Some ascetic philosophers were asinine 
enough to censure O. for g:Andovia on the grounds of Od. 9, 5 ff. (see 
scholia), as if an after-dinner speech was a serious pronouncement on 
ethical principles: see Plato, Repub. 390 A,, and Proclus ad loc. 

® Nem. 8, 25, 33, aldAw Wevder. . . alutaAwy ubdwv duddoitos, SoAodpadns, 
kaxomwody dvedos: cp. Nem. 7,21 ff. No doubt Odysseus is also alluded to in 
similar phrases in Isthm. 3, 52 ff. 

"See S. Fitch, ‘Pindar and Homer’, Classical Philology xix (1924), 
pp. 57-65. 

*The few brief references to O. in other lyrists (Aleman, Ibycus, 
Simonides, Bacchylides) discussed by Schmidt, reveal nothing of his 
characterization, if any, by those poets. Stesichorus’ loss is specially 
regrettable here. 
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Two reasons may be given at once for Pindar’s 
antipathy. The first is a temperamental difference : 
Pindar, admirer of the abrupt, blunt Dorian character, 
disliked the typically smooth-spoken, flexible Ionicism of 
Odysseus. Secondly, in the two Nemean odes cited he is 
addressing men of Aegina, the island named after the 
daughter of Aeacus; so he naturally—for he was not as 
Dorian as he professed—exalted the Aeacid Ajax and 
depreciated the upstart Ithacan, who humiliated him. But, 
besides this, it is hardly rash to detect some influence of 
the anti-Odysseus Zeitgeist, which was to be so potent 
fifty years or so later. 

Of Aeschylus, Pindar’s contemporary, unhappily no 
complete work containing a full portrait of Odysseus 
survives. But in Agamemnon 841-2 the King pays him an 
unreserved compliment as being the only prince who really 
“pulled” (cspapépoc) with him at Troy, the rest being 
false friends. Yet in some of his lost plays Aeschylus 
seems to have portrayed Odysseus less favourably. As 
in Pindar, Ajax apparently had the author’s sympathy in 
The Judgement for the Arms. The line 

awa yap éote THS dAabeias Eryn 
clearly speaks for the blunt Aeacid. And another phrase 
contains the first reference to the imputation that 
Odysseus was not really the son of Laertes, but fathered 
by Sisyphus—which implied an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of deceitfulness in his heredity (as Autolycus, all 
agreed, was his maternal grandfather), to say nothing of 
bastardy. But the general effect of the play is not 


*Garassino’s remark (loc. cit., ps 221) that Agamemnon does not 
describe O.’s fidelity as disinterested and sincere, and that O. habitually 
kept on good terms with those in power, reveals that he has not 
himself escaped the infection of anti-Odyssean bias. There is no hint 
in Agamemnon’s words of any reflexion on O.’s motives—which would 
be more in the Euripidean than in the Aeschylean manner. 

” Schmidt (B.S., p. 449) suggests that this parentage was foisted 
on O. by one of the earlier genealogists, Acusilaus, perhaps, or even 
Hesiod. 
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deducible. Possibly Odysseus was justified in the end, as 
in Sophocles’ Ajax. 

In Palamedes another of Odysseus’ doomed rivals (also 
mentioned already in connexion with Pindar) plays the 
title-role.e Two of the surviving fragments support 
Palamedes. The third comes from the reproaches of 
Palamedes’ father after Odysseus had caused his death.” 
But again the general tone of the play is unknown. 

In Bone-gatherers, a satyr play, Aeschylus exemplifies 
the comic rather than the tragic tradition, exaggerating 
the more ludicrous features of Odysseus’ rough handling 
by the Suitors in Od. 18. For reasons best known to 
himself Aeschylus introduces a pot de chambre, with some 
unsavoury details, as one of the missiles successfully 
hurled at him. Sophocles (fr. 140) imitated: this almost 
word for word. In all the three thousand years of 
European literature Odysseus never suffered a lower 
humiliation. Elsewhere Aeschylus introduces a variation 
of this scatological method of heaping coals of fire on the 
Ithacan’s head when in the Ghost-raisers, another satyr 
play, he interprets Teiresias’ prophecy on Odysseus’ death 
as meaning that a heron would beSpatter his aged and 
bald pate with ordure containing a fishbone to cause fatal 
sepsis. Though allowance must be made for satyric 
licence it does seem clear from this that Aeschylus neither 
admired nor liked Odysseus; otherwise he would have 
chosen some other mark for his excremental humour. 
Had he been a Judge of the Dead, one feels that in this 
mood he would have condemned Odysseus inexorably to 
oxwp ativwr. 

In Aeschylus’ Philoctetes, according to Dio Chrysostom, 


11 Frag. 181: rivos Karéxtas Evexa maid’ éudy BAdBys; Schmidt’s attri- 
bution of this to O., as a reference to Palamedes’ threat to Telemachus 
when O. feigned madness in Ithaca to escape conscription (a motive 
which pleased James Joyce composing Ulysses in Ziirich during the 
first world war), is less convincing. 
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Discourses 52, Odysseus was portrayed as a cunning and 
sharp fellow,” but, like a typical Aeschylean hero, free 
from any suggestion of calculation, verbosity or vulgarity 
(tm:BeBovAcupévoyv, crwutAov, rawevdv). His character was 
“far removed from the wickedness (xaxon@siag) now 
attributed to him”, and his arguments and deceptions 
(awdrn) were more dignified (evoxnuoréorepor) and worthier 
of a hero than in later versions. The general impression 
was Odyssean and typical of Aeschylus’ antique, magna- 
nimous spirit. 

Odysseus appeared in other plays by Aeschylus, but the 
surviving references are inconclusive. Even what has been 
described above hardly warrants a clear decision on his 
general attitude. 

It was the portrayal of Odysseus by Sophocles and 
Euripides in three of their most popular plays, Ajax, 
Philoctetes, Hecuba,* together with some _ pungent 
references in other plays of the Trojan cycle, which 
ultimately degraded Odysseus’ character in the eyes 
of the Greek and Roman worlds. Often his later critics 
failed to make an essential distinction. Despite Aristotle’s 
warning in Poetic 1461a7, they accepted mere abuse by 
his enemies as if it were the considered criticism of 
unbiased associates or the author himself: so the phrases 
quoted in the second paragraph of this essay have some- 
times been taken at their face value, though uttered by the 
insensate Ajax and the grief-distraught Hecuba, Odysseus’ 
most implacable enemies. 

Odysseus makes his first entrance in extant Greek 


2 §gr1os and Spiuds. The second term is a puzzle for translators. 
Professor F. E. Adcock in his presidential address to the Classical 
Association, Proceedings xlv (1948), on ‘The Cleverness of the Greeks’ 
calls it ‘astringent’. 

% The only tragedies extant in full (excluding the satyrie Cyclops 
and dubious Rhesus) in which Odysseus actually appears. But of 
course he is very much in the mind of the actors and the spectators 
in Troades, Andromache and Iphigeneia in Aulis. 
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drama in Ajax, a tragedy on the same theme as Aeschylus’ 
Judgement for the Arms. The action of the opening 
scene shows him in an undignified light. Like a second- 
rate sleuth he is peering around and scanning footprints 
in front of Ajax’s tent in an effort to discover the where- 
abouts of his defeated rival. There is a note of banter in 
Athena’s opening words to him,* and when she calls Ajax 
out, Odysseus seeks to avoid him (but this, as every 
reasonable critic admits, can hardly be called cowardice: 
it is the merest prudence not to face a raving lunatic of 
colossal strength). When Ajax does appear and depart, 
pitifully distraught, Odysseus, instead of gloating over the 
spectacle as Athena suggested (1. 79), expresses the 
deepest compassion, for he recognizes that “We who live 
are nothing more than unsubstantial shadows or dream- 
images” (ll. 125-6). Athena concludes with, ‘‘Well, let 
it be a lesson to you not to brag against the gods”, quite 
unnecessarily. In fact it is Athena who gloats. After 
Ajax’s death, the rest of the play, as Kitto notes, is 
“rather the triumph of Odysseus than the rehabilitation of 
Ajax”. Even Teucer and the Salaminian Chorus praise 
him (ll. 1381 f., 1374 f.). His restraint, diplomacy, and 
ungrudging tributes to his dead rival (Il. 1318 f., 1340, 
1355; and cp. Odyssey 11, 553 ff.) redeem the ending of 
the play from sordid frustration. Yet some readers 
(influenced by the atmosphere of the Philoctetes) seem to 
have been less convinced by these virtues than by his 
enemies’ abuse earlier in the play—‘“the hard-bitten fox” 
(1. 103), “the filthiest siftings Anu) of the army” 
(1. 381; cp. 389), “that chancer” (1. 445).%* 


“Cp. Odyssey 13, 291 ff.; 11, 474, and my notes there. 

5 @wr) mavroipyw: the epithet with the commoner form savoipyos, 
needs a colloquial rendering. ‘‘Villain’’ and ‘‘knave’’ are out of 
date. I can think of nothing better than this Irish term implying 
one who will try anything, an ingenious and often unprincipled 
moAvunxavos. Adcock, loc. cit., in footnote 12 above, explains ‘‘If a 
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Chronologically Euripides’ Hecuba (about 424 B.c.) 
probably comes next of the extant plays. Here Odysseus 
is undoubtedly the villain of the piece. One may discount 
as biased the comments of the Chorus of captive 
women, to the effect that he is an unprincipled, lying, 
smooth-spoken, popularity-seeker, 


Tot\oppwv Kdms HdvAdyos Syuoxapiorys (Il. 131-2), 


reinforced by MHecuba’s denunciation of all such 
Oyuoxdror— 

axdpiotov tuav orepp’, door Snmyyopous 

fndotre tipas* pyde yryvwoxorG€ por, 

ot Tous pidous BAdmrovtes od ppovrifere, 


hv rota wodXois tpds xapuv A€ynre te (Il. 254-7). 


But his own words and deeds tell the same story. From 
his first laconic and brutal words to Hecuba he is revealed 
as a chauvinistic power-politician, cynically regardless of 
humane values. When Hecuba reminds him that she once 
saved his life, he does, formally at least, show some sparks 


of gratitude: if it were a private matter he would 
readily rescue her, but the demands of the State must 
prevail. As a matter of public policy the Trojans, he 
holds, may be regarded as barbarians, beyond the pale of 
Greek conventions. They have lost the war and must pay 
the penalty to the full. After this inhuman diatribe 
Hecuba recognizes that all her appeals were wasted on 
such a Himmler. (In contrast, the rest of the Greek 
conquerors are represented, as Grube says, as_ kindly 
rather than vindictive to the vanquished.) Odysseus has 
not even the excuse of anger or vengefulness here. His 
attitude is cold, rational, ‘“‘correct”. This was all the 


man you do not like is clever he may seem uninhibited or capable 
de tout—ravoipyos, even kaxovpyos.’”’ First applied to Odysseus here, it 
dogs him afterwards: ep. Philoctetes 448, Gorgias below (though this 
may antedate Ajax), Lucian Dial. Mar. 2: wavovpyéraros. Possibly 
even ‘spiv’ would not be too strong in some contexts. 
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more damaging to Odysseus’ reputation in Byzantine and 
Renaissance times, because the Hecuba was both one of 
the three plays of the favourite Byzantine selection and 
also the most popular play for translation in the West after 
the invention of printing. 

Odysseus does not appear personally in Trojan Women 
(415 B.c.), but his malign influence pervades the whole 
play, and Hecuba’s denunciation quoted in the second 
paragraph of this study is left unchallenged. He urges 
the death of the boy Astyanax inexorably. Cassandra 
gains some comfort in predicting (Il. 430 ff.) the sufferings 
he must undergo in his ten years of wanderings. The 
titles of two other plays of the tetralogy, Palamedes and 
Sisyphus, suggest further antipathy to Odysseus. 

Sophocles in Philoctetes (perhaps 409/8 B.c.) presents 
an Odysseus quite as inhumane and even more corrupt 
than Euripides in Hecuba. Odysseus speaks like an 
unscrupulous, mercenary sophist with callous indifference . 
to truthfulness and honesty. He systematically sets about 
corrupting the honest young Neoptolemus (ll. 54 ff., 
77 ff). Like a sophist, too, he values success above 
principle or justice (ll. 81, 1050-2). He feels no regrets 
for his own ingenuous and honourable youth (Il. 96-7), 
and urges on Neoptolemus the advantages of telling lies 
(ll. 100 ff.). He is accused, with justice, of utter shame- 
lessness (ll. 607-8, 633-4). (But there is less justice in 
the view that his flight from Philoctetes armed with his 
inerrant bow (ll. 1300 ff.) shows cowardice: it would 
have been sheer madness to remain.) Perhaps the nadir of 
his prestige in tragedy is reached when Neoptolemus thinks 
Philoctetes is describing him when he is actually describing 
Thersites (1. 440). Yet all his opponents in the play admit 
one justification of his conduct: he is acting under orders 
(see ll. 385, 1140, 1284) and pro bono publico. 

Bad as Odysseus was in this play he was even worse 
in Euripides’ version of the Philoctetes story, according to 
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the account of Dio Chrysostom (52, 16). Sophocles’ 
Odysseus, he tells us, was by far the more gentle and 
frank*® of the two. And in contrast with Aeschylus’ 
presentation (as described above) Euripides made Odysseus 
vulgar and garrulous. Yet modern readers bred on 
Hamlet may feel some sympathy for this self-doubting, 
introspective hero, as described by Dio (52 and 59) from 
Euripides’ lost play. In the prologue he asks himself in 
soliloquy whether all his famed cleverness and intelligence 
were not illusory. He might have lived a happy life free 
from troubles and business (aAtdrwe, atpayudvwg: cp. on 
Plato below), but instead he is constantly involving him- 
self in trials and dangers for the sake of piAvrméa. (By 
this term he clearly means honourable love of fame, as he 
goes on to describe it in Miltonic vein as the typical quality 
of the talented and noble.) Then, perhaps with a touch of 
cynicism, he reflects 


Man is Nature’s most vainglorious child, 
ovdey yap otTw yadpov ws avip Ev. 


There is no doubt about the cynicism of the later scene, 
where the disguised Odysseus, as yet unknown to 
Philoctetes, denounces himself as the betrayer of 
Palamedes—this to the unsuspecting victim of his next 
betrayal. Here is a piece of typical Euripidean sophis- 
tication, a cold, sadistic irony, as if Jack the Ripper in 
disguise had chosen to relate his previous murders to his 
next victim. But the prevailing note of Odysseus’ 
character in this play seems to have been rd modutkdv: 
he is the politic man, who values his reputation higher than 
his virtue, and is prepared to go to almost any length in 


16 wpadrepov kal awAovorepov. The former is the epithet used in the 
Beatitude ‘Blessed are the meek’, St. Matthew 5. 5: a complex term 
(cognate with ‘‘friend’’) it combines the notions of courtesy and 
kindness. Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 1125 b 26) defines it as the mean 
between irascibility and spiritlessness. 
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public service to win public favour. Yet he is too 
intelligent to deceive himself about his motives or to be 
entirely self-satisfied. There is something almost Shake- 
sperian, or at least post-Machiavellian, here. 

Euripides’ [phigeneia in Aulis (after 407/6 B.c.) is the 
latest extant Greek tragedy, omitting Rhesus. Two of 
its references to Odysseus are specially significant. In 
ll. 522 ff. Agamemnon and Menelaus conclude that, if they 
try to prevent the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, Odysseus will 
denounce them to the army. Agamemnon characterizes 
him : 


“Nature made him quick to change, siding with the 
crowd.” 


Menelaus replies : 


“Yes, chained to ambition, that dynamic fault.” 


By ¢A\ormia here Menelaus clearly means ambition 
in the worst sense). The general tone of their con- 
versation is that of two Roman patricians, hatching a plot 
to protect one of their family to the detriment of the 
people’s interests, but afraid that a wily and troublesome 
tribune of the plebs will impeach them. There is the 
suggestion, too, that his gAormia is that of a novus homo, 
contemptible to all true aristocrats. Later in the play 
(ll. 1362 ff.) we are told that Odysseus was ready to 
compel the sacrifice of Iphigeneia by force of arms if 
necessary. Here an impartial observer might deduce that 
his motive was chiefly to achieve the success of the 
expedition, which was bound to fail if the sacrifice was 
not offered. But the remarks by the two Kings, and the 
question and answer of Clytaemnestra and Achilles in 
ll. 1363-4, imply that in their opinion he is exploiting 
popular policy in his own personal interests. Odysseus 
himself is given no voice in the matter. 
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Two plays remain for brief mention. Euripides’ only 
surviving satyric drama, the Cyclops, contrasts surprisingly 
wth the satyric fragments of Aeschylus cited above. 
Odysseus’ portrayal is not unworthy of his Homeric 
reputation. He refuses to run away from the approaching 
Cyclops—“If we must die, we’ll die heroically—or live 
without impairing our renown” (ll. 201-2). This is the 
good gAormia. Later (Il. 285 ff.) he makes a dignified 
and restrained speech on the Trojan War to the Cyclops. 
Subsequently (ll. 476ff.) he refuses to escape alone by 
abandoning his companions.” 

In Rhesus, whatever its date and authorship, Hector 
calls Odysseus “a hard-boiled confidence trickster”’,’* but 
admits that he is brave enough (so, too, half the Chorus 
of Trojan Guards in 1. 707). In Il. 565 ff. Odysseus 
shows some apprehension—it is not quite clear whether 
timidity or mere caution is intended—and advises a with- 
drawal. Diomedes exhibits more gtAorméa in the better 
sense by arguing that it would be shameful to return 
without some resounding success. Later Diomedes adopts 
a somewhat patronising attitude to Odysseus when he 
‘tells him to look after the capture of Rhesus’ horses, 
while he himself does the killing—‘“For you’re an old hand 
at clever tricks and quick witted”.*° In the encounter 
with the Guards Odysseus has courage and tact. But a 


“This quality of :Aerapia, so marked in Odyssey 9-12, was 
conceded to Odysseus even by some of his worst enemies: cp. Orestes 
1404 ff. 


18 aiuvAdrarov xpérnua (ll. 498-9). The noun is noteworthy as another 
slangy term, like «émis, mavodpyos, rpiBwy, &Anua, applied to Odysseus (ep. 
Sophocles fr. 913, ravoogov xpétnua, and Cyclops 104, xodradvv dpiuv). The 
basic notion is that of a tough, knock-about type. 


19 tpiBwv yao el ra KouWa Kal voeiv goods (1. 625): again the slanginess 
of the first phrase is noteworthy. For Odysseus’ part here see Iliad 10 
and cp. footnote 24 below. 
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later lyric emphasizes his mavoupyia (ll. 710ff.).” The 
general impression of Odysseus left by this play is one 
of ethical inferiority to both Hector and Diomedes. 
There are many other references to Odysseus in the 
surviving titles and lines of Sophocles and Euripides as 
well as their contemporaries and successors, but no clear 
picture emerges. Clearly, however, his character fascinated 
the tragic writers as much as the comic. Into its flexible 
outlines they packed the moral problems of their own age. 
Meanwhile from the middle of the century Odysseus’ 
merits were being debated in another arena. The Sophists 
had turned their attention to him. Unfortunately the 
remains are too scanty to give more than a sketchy outline 
of their attitude.** Gorgias, to judge from his Defence 
of Palamedes, disparaged Odysseus, accusing him of envy, 
malpractices and knavery,” and, of course, falsehood. 
His pupil Antisthenes of Athens (mentioned in Joyce’s 
Ulysses) took Odysseus’ part, giving him much the better 
of the arguments in his Ajax and Odysseus. When Ajax 
denounces Odysseus as a scoundrel deserving the cat 
(uaorryiac”*), a sacrilegious temple robber (ispdovAog, from 
the stealing of the Palladium), a reluctant conscript to 
the Greek hosting, Odysseus replies with dignity that 
besides taking as full a part as Ajax in the common 
dangers at Troy, he voluntarily went on many lone 
enterprises for the benefit of the.army. In these enter- 
prises detection would have meant certain and ignominious 
death. This needed more courage than to fight in 


*” Humiliating details of his entry into Troy, disguised as a beggar, 
are given: his rheumy eye, ragged cloak, his scurfy, filthy head. 
Compare Sophocles fr. 338, which emphasizes the narrowness and 
sliminess of the sewer through which he crept on another occasion. 

*1For questions of authenticity see Pauly-Wissowa at Alkidamas, 
Antisthenes, Gorgias. 

22 MOdvos, kakoTexvia, and mavoupyia. 

On perhaps literally ‘‘a flogged criminal’’ in reference to O.’s 
voluntary mutilation before his spying expeditions into Troy. 
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ponderous armour like Ajax. The purpose of the war, he 
argues, was not simply to kill as many Trojans as possible, 
but to take Troy and recover Helen. This he personally 
achieved by his skill in tactics, ruses and diplomacy. 
While Ajax was snoring on his bed at night, Odysseus 
would be out striving for Troy’s overthrow. Ajax is a 
stupid, jealous blockhead, ignorant of strategy and tactics 
alike, fighting blind like a wild boar. At the end of the 
debate Odysseus is a clear winner. 

The declamation on Odysseus attributed to Alcidamas 
is doubtless a late forgery. It has special interest as the 
only extant defence of Odysseus against Palamedes in 
Greek, but in substance it is all second-rate rhetoric. 
Palamedes clearly had become something like the patron 
saint of the more intellectual anti-Odysseans in the second 
half of the fifth century. He is not mentioned by Homer, 
but the Epic Cycle gave him some prominence in the early 
stages of the Trojan expedition. Pindar and Aeschylus, 
as has been noted, seem to have preferred him to Odysseus 
as a wiser and better man. According to the Cypria he 
had been done to death by Odysseus and Diomedes partly 
in revenge for a past wrong (see footnote 4 above) and 
partly perhaps out of rivalry. Later versions darken the 
crime by making Odysseus commit an elaborate deed of 
treachery and deceit to achieve it. By the end of the fifth 
century Palamedes was venerated by intellectualists (who 
with the best will in the world could do little with the 
dumb Ajax as a foil to the sophisticated Odysseus) as the 
exemplar of all wise and innocent men killed unjustly. 
Socrates, both in Plato’s and Xenophon’s versions of his 
Apology (41B and 26 respectively), compares his own 
imminent fate with Palamedes’ martyrdom. He finds 
comfort in the fact that now (i.e. 399 B.c.) Palamedes is 
the subject of finer poems than his unjust accuser 
Odysseus (cp. Memorabilia 4, 2, 33), and rather grimly 
says that he looks forward to “examining” Odysseus and 
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Sisyphus in Hades. One would like to be present at that 
viva voce. 

Socrates’ attitude is different, but probably less sincere, 
in the Lesser Hippias, which may be a genuine work of 
Plato. This is more a tour de force of dialectic than a 
serious consideration of Odysseus’ character. Socrates 
ironically chooses to oppose the view of Hippias that 
Achilles, the a@rAot¢g and aAnOic, was a finer man than 
Odysseus, the roAbrporog and Wevdic, He first shows from 
Iliad 9, 357 ff. and 1, 169 ff. that Achilles also told lies, 
for he. said twice that he was going back to Phthia with- 
out any real intention of doing so. Hippias replies that 
Achilles was not deliberately lying, but merely speaking 
with rash impulsiveness : Odysseus’ lies were premeditated. 
Socrates demonstrates, or seems to demonstrate, that those 
who do wrong involuntarily are worse than those who do 
it deliberately : for example, the musician who deliberately 
plays wrong notes is technically more efficient than 
one who plays them unintentionally. Ultimately the 
argument leads him to the paradox, which he admits he 
does not truly believe, that he who voluntarily errs and 
does disgraceful acts (if there is such a man) is none 
other than the good man. One is reminded of the definition 
of a gentleman as “one who is never unintentionally 
impolite”. However, the dialogue raises one important 
point, which must be elaborated later: the faults of 
Odysseus are in many cases shared by other heroes. 

Postponing for a moment the only other significant 
passage in Plato, we turn to Aristotle—and find sur- 
prisingly ]ittle. In Rhetoric 3, 15, 1416b 12f (cp. 2, 
23, 1399 b 29), Aristotle seems to accept as a reasonable 
view the suggestion in Theodectes’ Ajar that Diomedes 
chose Odysseus as his companion in his expeditions because 
Odysseus was the only hero so worthless that Diomedes 
had no cause to fear his rivalry. In other words, 
Odysseus had sunk almost to the level of a kind of Sancho 
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Panza or the clownish esquire of an Arthurian knight.* 
On the other hand, in Poetic 1454 a 30 Aristotle stigmatizes 
the lament in Scylla as unworthy of Odysseus, presumably 
because its grief was excessive for a hero.” Similarly, 
Pacuvius in his play on Odysseus’ death at the hands of 
his son Telegonus made him lament less tearfully than 
in Sophocles” (now lost) version—made him, in fact, more 
like a Roman Stoic and less like a Homeric Greek.” 
The last vivid and original picture of Odysseus in 
Greek literature, one might say the last moment of creative 
characterization till Dante, comes at the end of Plato’s 
Republic (10, 619 e), in the vision of Er. Here the souls 
of Homeric heroes are choosing the body of their next 
reincarnation. Ajax, still angry at his defeat in the 
Judgement for the Arms, chooses to be a lion, the symbol 
of unbounded strength and courage. With equal 
misanthropy Agamemnon, murdered by his wife, chooses 
the body of an eagle, aloof, relentless, unassailable lord 
of the sky. Thersites, ambitious for consummate 


buffoonery, would like to be an ape. Last of all comes the 
soul of Odysseus. He has now given up the quest for 
glory (piAormia) because he recognizes the futility of all 


* The same view is probably implied in the phrase 7 Asoundea 
Aeyouéyvn avayxn in Plato’s Republic 493d (ep. Aristophanes, 
Ecclesiazusae 1029, where, however, the Scholiast’s different explanation 
is more apt): apparently the story was current that on the return 
from stealing the Palladium, Odysseus attempted treachery against 
Diomedes, who, detecting him, tied his hands together and drove him 
on with the flat of his sword to be mocked by the Greek host. See 
further in Leutsch-Schneidewin, Paroemiographi Graeci, on Zenobius 1, 
59, Gruppe, op. cit., in footnote 2, p. 624, and Schmidt, B.S., pp. 420-1. 

*Tf so, either Aristotle’s standards of heroic etiquette were stricter 
than Homer’s or else the Scylla must have gone very far indeed in 
its emotional outbursts, for in Homer heroes roll about weeping and 
groaning unrestrainedly on occasion (see on Mourning in the index 
to vol. 1 of my edition of the Odyssey), and the grief of Heracles, 
Oedipus, and others in Greek tragedy seems extreme to Nordic tastes. 


* See Cicero, Tusc. Disput. 2, 21, 48. 
E 
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that he suffered for its sake in his previous life. (The 
prologue of Euripides’ Philoctetes may have been in 
Plato’s mind here.) Now he seeks the life of a humble 
citizen unoccupied with public affairs ((éwrov ampayyovog). 
He searches through the lives that are left over from 
previous choosers, and with some difficulty he finds his 
desire. Others had tossed it aside like an unwanted item 
in a bargain sale. He seizes it gladly. Even if he had 
been given first choice, he says, he would have preferred 
this kind of life above all others. 

Here with great sympathy Plato presents the inevitable 
conclusion of such a career as fifth-century writers gave 
Odysseus. Ambitious, unscrupulous, disliked, unsuccess- 
fully successful in all he did, well might he have chosen, 
if given another chance, the fallentis semita vitae, the 
Aale Buea, in his next life, just as Essex at the end of 
his Ulyssean career could write : 


Happy were he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, most obscure 
From all societies, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk; then might he sleep secure: 
Then wake again, and give God ever praise, 

Content with hips and haws and bramble-berry; 
In contemplation spending all his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 
Where, when he dies, his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush. 


This may stand as epilogue to the characterization of 
Odysseus in creative Greek literature. In later Greek 
writers he is constantly named, constantly described, con- 
stantly cited, as an exemplar of good or ill, but without new 
life.2” Men of action, avdpec mpaynarixol, admired and imitated 


* Plutarch and Julian, for example, mention him often with obvious 
approbation (see indexes to the Teubner edns.). The rhetoricians 
abound in trite references. Lucian’s glimpses are amusing in the old 
comic tradition, but trifling. Quintus Smyrnaeus and Tryphiodorus 
and Tzetzes rehash the older traditions. 
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him, Ptolemy Euergetes and. Polybius among them.” 
His denigrators have had less luck in. survival, but their 
virulence seems to have grown steadily as the centuries 
passed, if Philostratus in his Heroicus can be taken as a 
product of accumulated tradition.” 

Plato’s vision of Odysseus’ next life was uncannily 
prophetic. When, after many vicissitudes in the literatures 
of Italy, France, Germany, England, and Ireland, Ulysses 
came to choose the body of his fullest and perhaps greatest 
reincarnation since the Odyssey, he did choose the life of 


a “private, unofficious person”—Leopold Bloom of No. 7 
Eccles St., Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 


W. B. STANFORD. 


*% See F. W. Walbank, ‘‘The Geography of Polybius’’ in Classica 
et Mediaevalia, 9 (1948), pp. 171-2. 

* Detailed consideration of this remarkably readable but sadly 
neglected work is postponed to a later study where it can be compared 
with Dictys and Dares, its closest analogues. In style and tone it 
points on to the medieval period rather than back to the classical. 
Typical of its attitude to O. is the reference to a farmer in the Troad 
who called a fawning and treacherous dog Odysseus and killed it 
contemptuously. 





INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART XV. 


tig (encl.)—gebyw. 


The text used for the Speeches is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Altict (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P., 
1904). S.-J. = the last edition of Liddell and Scott, edited. 
by H. Stuart-Jones. 


tig (encl.). 


Arabic numerals in italics indicate instances of re 
adjectival. 


I. 3, 4, 9, 11, 25 des, 30 dts, 33, 36', 36°, 37, 45, 473 II. 1° 
(rug .. + GAXog), 1°, 6' (tov Bremi: rov “Zdri), 6, [8], 14 
(aAAve t:ve¢g), 15, 22 (@AX\ov reva), 25, 28, 29, 42, 44; III. 9, 
10 (rig GAXog), 11 dzs, 16', 16° (rowovrdv re), 77', 17? (rovourdy 
tL), 17°, 20 (dmotvi tiveg), 20°, 27, 28, 32, 35 dts, 36, 37 dts, 38, 
40, [41], 42, 43, 45, 50, 51, 54', 54°, 61, 62, 65, 67, €8, 73 
(aAXAov teva}, 74 ter, 77, 79 (adAov twee); IV. 1, 4, 7 
(adASrpiot (Boekmeijer : Ao 12b77Z) reve), 11, 12, 14 des, 15, 
18, 22, 23, 27, 28 (érépwy tive), 29, 30, 31; V. 4, I1, 20, 24, 
26 (adAo te Texunprov), 35; VI. 5, 9' (@AAo 7), 9%, ZZ (GAAnY 
Tia... 4yuvaika), 13, 16", 16°, 21 (G@AXov tevd¢), 23 (AAW Tit 
tpdmy), 27, 30, 37, 38, [53], 53 Zev, 59 (kara pixpdv rm), 64; 
VII. 1 guater,8, 9, 13, 16 dts, 18 (ei wai teveg Bekker: kat 
oiriveg “ébri), 20, 25, 27, 30, 33 (rov rwy Reiske: rotrwy libri) ; 
VIII. 1, g (tet... GAAQ . . . Bing), 5 (te... rotodrov), 9 
12 bis, 17, 20' (rovabry rig), 20° (éréoa.. . . tev), 21, 23, 28, 32, 
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34, 40 (acyeddy re), 43 (uxpwv river); LX. 3' (re aAAo), 3°, 6, 
8, 9, 10, £7, 13 (aAAove tiwag), 77, 24 dts, 25, 26, 31, 36 (re 
G@\Xo); X. 9, 11 (avria , yy ayayeiv A: av, va ayayeiv A’: 
tw’ avrecayayeiv Blass, Wyse: avreiayayeiv Dobr., F. : 
alit alia\, 13, 18 dis, 20, 21 (xpdv@ te torepov), 24 (kab Ev re 
rovtuyv) ; XI. 3 (xara re tpuarjxwv), 6, 8 dzs, 13, 14 d2s, 17, 18, 
21, 24, 25, 20, 32, 35, 37 bts, 38, gO (moAAhy tiva ovsiav), 44 
méan tig ;), 46; XII. 2, 5 (aAAov revdg avdpdc), 6, 7 (aAXo Te), 
II (@AXov trwd¢ warpdg) ; fr. 15 (6 F.) (rorovrdy re), 30 (2 F.) ' 42, 
30 (2 F.)', 65 (17 F.), 66 (18 F.)', 66 (z8 F.)? (@AAy tert adexiag). 

The forms rov and rw occur as well as rwwdég and rwi. In 
the great majority of cases rig follows ei or éav. 


rig (interrog.). 


Arabic numerals in italics indicate instances of ri¢ adjectival. 
I. Direct: I. 20', 20%, 25 (Sa ré;), 27, 29, 35; II. 39 (ri 
de ;); III. 32 (rivog Evexa;), 76,64, 72 (rivog... Evexa;), 73 
(ri... BOee;); LV. 7 des, 15, 20, 23, 25; V. 13, 21 fer, 45 (da 
tt;); VI. 25! (zt... Eder 3), 25°, 25° (Gta ré;), 26 (da ri;), 36, 63 
{vt Uea 3); VIL. 24, 31, 33, 36, go"'™*, 40P™*, 43°; VIIL. 11, 
14 er, 241, 24? (rb mpoonxer ;) ; IX. 15, 22 (rf det;), 26; X. 13; 
XI. 5, 11, 19 (ré Ere;), (19), 24 (ré Eee ;), 25 (Gea ri ;), 33 des; 
XII. 9; fr. 30 (2 F.), 134 (38 F.) (ré (Schoemann: ra Zzbrz)... 
dei (Schoemann : 69 2677) paprupiwy 5). 
II. Indirect: I. 36 (da ré;); II. 21, 25 (ré Tyrwhitt: 7 /2d72), 
27 (dra ri;); ILI. 66 (ri Naber, F.: ei /2brz7, Wyse, Thal.), (67), 
98; VI. 12, 65 dss; VII. 43's; X. 14, 21; AIL. 1 (rive 
EveKED ;). 

rov does not occur; rm occurs IX. 15 and XI. 11. The 
questions asked are in the majority of cases rhetorical. 


XI. 4 (ei dé roe. . 
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Toivuv. 


I. 5, 16 (ére r.), 17, 22 (&re r.), 26, 27 (Ere r.), 44, 45; II. 6, 17, 
22, 35 (6 Oeiog r.), 38; III. 16, 22, 25, 29, 38, 44, 52, 60, 72 
(tc +. rotrwv), 80. V. 2, 5, 14, 19, 20, 37; VI. 12 (ére 7.), 
16, 17, 26, 27 (wera ravra r.), 38, 43, 46, 47, 51; VII. 18, 21, 
33, 36,41; VIII. 12, 14 d2s, 15, 18, 21 (re r.), 25, 31, 32, 433 
IX. 7, 9, 10, 20, 21' (sig rag Ouaiag r.), 217, 22, 28, 29, 30 
(cig r. ra iepa), 34. 
X. 9, 11; XI. 20, 27, 44,47; XII. 1 (see S.-J., s.v. 4), 2, 5 (od 
novo T.), 6 (Ere r.), 10 (mpde robrue r.), 12; fr. 7 (3 F.) (mera 
Tavtny tT. THY aTdéKxptow), 30 (2 F.), 13 F. (ica Thal.) (od r. 
udvor). 

Except where indicated, r. comes second or is in the 
third place following pév. 


rowocs. 


III. 40 (& roy r., referring forward). 


Tolouroc. 


I. 3 (drcaBijwag ... 7., Go... déBero), 5 (rowodrwy Wyse: 
rocottwy libri, Thal., F.), 7 (7. Exovor rv yvwpunv), 20! (r. 
ScaOixac, 2 wv... .), 20° (rotavra), 21 (rag r. StaOihxac), 45 
(r. roxy); II. 37 (r. éorev ovrog) ; III. 16* (r. yuvaixoc), 16? (r. 
rt), 17) (r. yuvaccwv), 17° (7. re), 19 (rag mpakag rag t.), 23 
roabrny Thal., F.: rovavra “bri), 26 (rhv r.), 28 (rig t- 
yuvatkoc), 29' (rv r.), 29% (r@y r.), 29° (rn r.), 37 (rey T.) 5 
IV. 29 (r. &v); V.8 (ra r.), 19 (r... yevduevor epi Aewyapnyr), 
36 (r. karpoic¢), 38 (roravra), 39 (rowovrdg tori olov dpare), 46 
(rocovrovu «al r.... moAguov); VI. 8 (ra r.), 9 (7. woXdirny), II 


(ra t.), 15 (ra r.), 17 (tr. mpayua), 55 (rowtra..., ola wep...) ; 
VII. 1 (rag r. . 2 wovhone, el tic... éromjoaro), 3 (dikny r.), 9 


(r. hv exeivog wept nua), 11 (evepyeolar r. cal rnAKavrar), 16 (7. 
axptBelac), 23 (roig Adyorg ... 7. WE... TOV KAHpoU AnxTéoV), 
33 (rowdro ... epi adXAxjAovug eisai), 36 (rowvrog eiva), 41 
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(txetvog... 7. tv); VIII. 1 (éwi roig 7... . xaderog piper, 


drav twig... roAuw@ar), 4 (rotavra), 5 (re... 7.50...-), 15 (ra 
t.), 19 (ra r.), 20! (rocabryn Tig), 20° (r. oddér), 24 (7. oddév), 25 
(7. obdév), 34 (7. aywr), 38 (rai¢ r. axatpiacc), 44 (ra r.); IX. 9 
(ovd’y ... .), 13 (7. Scabhnac), 20 (7. airiav), 26 (rotaira) ; 
XI. 13 (rv r.), 14 (7. ayw@vag), 21 (rowovrov hv), 47 (r. Adyouc, 
# ov ...); XII. 2 (ra 7), 12 (ruovrow “bri, Wyse, Thal. : 
rovvavriov Scheibe, F.); fr. 15 (6 F.)' (r. avridixwv ... mpdo¢ 
od¢. . .), 15 (6 F.)* (r. re), 29 (1 F.)' (Sixag 7.), 29 (1 F.)? 
(rovovrd¢ étariv, 89 (25 F.) (rovatra), 134 (38 F.) (rocodrwy). 

The nom. or accus. sing. neut. form is rootrov, except in 
VI. 17 (rovovro). Except where r. is shown as antecedent, it 
refers back to previous statements or to matters with which 
the hearers are familiar. 

TOKOC. 

II. 28; VIII. 35, 37; XI. 42 (é#t réxorc).—In plural, 
‘ interest.’ 


roApa. 
III. 60; VI. 39, 46; fr. 34 (11 F.).—Always in derogatory 
sense. 

roApaw. 
I. 17, 22,27, 31; II. 1; III. 3 des, 4, 14, 44, 48, 61; VI. 9, 
43, 45, 50; VII. 21, 23; VIII. 1, 2, 26, 27 des, 30; IX. 6, 13, 
35; X. 14; XI. 13, 17, 19, 20, 23, 37, 47; fr. 15 (6 F.). 

Always with infin., which supports F’s ypio8a in VII. 23, 

a constr. of whose frequency in prose S.-J., s.v., gives no 
indication. The meaning is ‘dare’ (mostly in bad sense) 
except in I. 31 (mpvcemeiv ob« éréApunoev, ‘could not bring 
himself to...,’ F.) and XI. 37 (obdemad roAue suvevropicat 
moods, ‘have not the grace to... .’). 


roAunpdc. 
III. 51; IX. 22—In derogatory sense. 
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TOTELOV. 
fr. 24 (§ Thal.). 

Toaoc. 
fr. 30 (2 F.) Zer.: 


ToouurTog. 


I. 5, 9 (rocovrov... av... weupaiuny, Gre .. .), 23 (72... 
arovonyv wore ...), 33, 34 (T- waviay...,@ore...); I]. 15; 
III. 1, 9, 31, 65; IV. 11 (60a... , rocavra), 24; V. 7, 12, 
36 dis, 37, 39' (o¥rw Kal rooavra AEAyrovpynke), 39°, 43, 46 (r. 
kai roovrou ... toAguov) ; VI. 15, 43 des; VII. 11, 26, 28, 29; 
VIII. 33 (rpoéxouer adeApod rocovrov); IX. 31; X. 19 (die +. 
xpyuara); XI. 17 (r....amoplag..., Wore ...), 39 (Tara r. 
éarly Wore ...), 40' (ra... waTpya rt. iv, Wore ...), 40° (r. . 
mpvit, ‘so small’), 46, 47; fr. 34 (11 F.) (ei¢ roaovroy 
movnptac).—Tosovro does not occur. Except where r. is 
shown as antecedent, it refers back to previous statements or 
to matters with which the hearers are familiar. A frequent 
meaning is ‘so long,’ of time. In the plural it means ‘so 
great’ or ‘so many.’ 


4 
TOTE. 


I. 1 (r. wiv ..., viv dé), 10 (r. Schoem.: Gre Z#brz), 20 (7. piv 
dre...» , vuri dé), 30 (r. wey ..., vw O€); II. 15 (7. wév), 42 
(quica piv...,t. paw... , tweedy O2...); TIL 5° (6 r+. 
Ealwxwc), 5°, 7,7], 48 (vuri...,7.); TV. 10 (7. piv... , 
barepov Sé), 28 (tpwrov wiv ..., rt. dé, ‘subsequently,’ F.); 
V. 6 (rov¢ r. tapdvrac), 17, 19, 20, 25', 25? (rwv duoAoynBévrwy 
r.); VI. 13 (r. wiv... , rd 8 borepov), 32 (ered) ..., 7.), 40 
(ob8’ tread)... , ovde 7.), 45; VII. 16 (xay..., 7., ‘then, 
and not till then,’ F.), 22 (éav..., 7., ‘in those circum- 
stances’); VIII. 6 (éredav..., r., here alone referring to 
future) ; IX. 14 and 15 (Gre... ,7.), 18 (rv tr. cuyyewpyoov- 
trwv); XI. 17, 18 (of r. ducaZovreg), 22 (ered) ..., 7. On), 26 
(r. Miinscher, F.: rev /ibr7, Wyse, Thal.), 27, 33 (xav..., 7. 
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Hon), 35 (a... , 7); XIL. 9 (wai r. wai vuvi), IL (r@ rt. 
Onuapxovvrc), 12 (nai r.). 
Tore. 


V. 8 dts (r. (Aldus: more brit) piv... , 7. 8). 


Tpaywoo. 
V. 36; VI. 60 d2s.—rpaywéeoig, ‘in a tragic contest.’ 


tpamela. 
fr. 66 (18 F.).—‘ Bank.’ 
TpaXovw. 


VIII. 37 (rpayuvOeic, ‘exasperated,’ F.). 


Tpeic. 
II. 15, 35, 45; III. 2; V. 43, 44; VI. 33, 34; VII. 5, 6: 
VIII. 8, 18, 35', 35° (rpsov xai déka Blass, Wyse, F. 
rpoxaicexa libri, Thal.), 40; XI. 42, 44, 47. 


TpEtokardexaiTne. 


XII. 10 (r. Wyse: rpio—/edri, Thal., F.). 


Tpit w. 
11.6; V.3; VI.41; VIII. 41; XI. 32.—Middle except in 
VI. 41 (rerpaupuéva, ‘removed,’ F.) and VIII. 41 (ryv... 
aitiav ... Erpewe, ‘threw the guilt,’ F.). 


Tpédw. 
VI. 19, 20; VII. 7; VIII. 7, 14, 29, 32 “er; IX. 29; XII. 
3.—Of parents, VIII. 32 ¢er; of prostitutes, VI. 19 ; elsewhere 
of children. 
TplaKkovTa. 
VI. 14; VIII. 7 (r. débrt, Thal.: rérrapag Dobr., Wyse, F.) ; 
XI. 49 ; fr. 32 (10 F.) (A), 52 (14 F.). 
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Tptakovrouric¢. 


VI. 14. 
Tpiakdatot. 
II. 35; III. 22; V. 37; VI. 60 des (in sense of S.-J., s.v. 
II); XI. 42 (rptaxdorae Blass, Wyse: ro *** oor A: tpeic 
at A’, Thal., F.). 
tpi pwr. 
V. 11 (rpiBwva Cobet: rp: Bina 4b7r2). 
TptBwviov. 
See under rpiBor. 
rpitng (— eric). 
IV. 8 (rperi yeyovdra “bri, Thal., F.: rpi’ trn y. Naber, 
Wyse). 
Tpijpapxéw. 
I. ‘To command a trireme’ (absol. except in V. 42): V. 42 
(rprnpapxe@y rig Tapadov); VI. 1, 27 ds; fr. 66 (18 F.): 


II. ‘To act as trierarch’: V. 36 dzs, 41, 45; VI. 60 des; 
VII. 32 (oikov... tTpnpapxovrra), 35, 38, 42 (rprnpapxovvra 


oixoy). 


TpLnpapxXo¢ 
I. ‘Captain of a trireme’: V.6 (r....ri¢ Tlapadov); VI. 5’ 
VII. 5. 
Il. ‘ Trierarch’: V. 36. 

TpLypne. 

XI. 48, 49. 

tptxégadoc. 
fr. 59 (15 F.).—See S.-J., s.v. 


tplrove. 


V. 41; VII. 40—with ref. to r. yopony:Kol. 


TpLTTHp. 
fr. 24 (5 Thal.). 
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‘ 
Tpioxaideka, 


VIII. [35].—See under rpeic. 


TplokaoekueTne. 


See under rpeoxadexaéirne. 


tp xiAro.. 


VI. 33; XI. 42 ds, 44.—In VI. 33, XI. 42? and XI. 
rptoxiAiwy means r. Spaypor. 


tpira. 
II. €36) (kat ra 7. ante xa ra vata add. Naber, Wyse: om. 
libri, Thal., F.), 37 (ra r. wai ra Evara). 


TpiraAavrog. 


III. 8, 18, 25, 29, 49, 80.—(rov) r. oikov. 


Tpito¢. 


I. 16; II. 7, 20 (rpirov, adv.) ; III. 57; V. 6, 8, 15, 29; XI. 2. 


TpoTOg. 
I, ‘ Way,’ ‘manner’: (a) Adv. accus.: II. 18; III. 10, 74; 
Vi. 98; VEL a, 17; VUIL. 28, 39; X. 6, 293 XI. 16, 48; 
fr. 30 (2 F.). (4) Dat.: VI. 23. (¢) With prepositions : 
ia(E): II. 5. 5, 33; TV. 19; 1X. 37; ward: VIF. 3. TM, 
‘Habits,’ ‘character’: V. 14 and 31 (plur.); fr. 15 (6 F.) 
(rapa Tov éuavrod T.). 
TpOp?). 
XII. 3.—‘ Material support,’ F. 


TUyXavw. 


I, Of ‘chance’: VII. 12 (rove ruydvrag, ‘ordinary acquaint- 
ances,’ F.); XI. 20 (6 rm Gv réyy). II. Of ‘ coincidence,’ with 
participle of another verb: I. 9, 20, 21, 30, 39, 41; III 19; 
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{V. 1, 18; V. 20; VI. <1) (rvyyavw add. Blass); VII. 20; 
VIII. 5%, 10, 45; [X. 7, 27; XI. 10; XII. ro. IIT. ‘Gain,’ 
‘find,’ ‘obtain’: with genit.: I. 44*; II. 46; V. 10; VII. 32;, 
VIII. 5'; X. 1; fr. t5 (6 F.) d¢s; absol.: I. 44! (ui) ruyxavovrac, 
“if disappointed’); VII. 14 (grnoe xai Ervyev). 


, 
TUTTW. 


IX. 18 (rumrdpevoy, passive). 


ripavvog. 
V. 46.—Referring to Hipparchus. 


roy. 


hag; Ul. at, 53 1X..06. 


¥. 


bBpiw. 
I. Absol. VI. 48. II. (@) With accus.: II. 15, 33 (&ué... 


éxBarAuv vBpicavrec); VIII. 1; (6) Passive: III. 46, 48; 
VV. a1; V.06; Vill. ag3 XE. 22. 


DBprc. 

V. 11. (b. nat peapias); VII. 41 (ypapiy tBpewc). 
vytaivw. 

Il. 14; fr. 134 (38 F.). 


vylea. 


VIII. 16 


Bow. 


Il. 34; ILI. 12, 76.—See under ériAauBavw. 


vide. 
See under wdc. 
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vusi¢ (Nominative only). 


I], 18, 19, 42 (bv. Mai: iyueic libri), 49 50, 51; II. 47; III. 6, 
II, 12, 21, 59, 65, 69, 70, 77 ds; 1V. 16, 17, 27, 28, 31; V. 375 
VI. 2, 17, 45, 49, 54, 65; VII. 42; VIII. 3, 12, 34, 43; 
IX. 34, 35; XI. 14 (6. Aldus: tyeic “drz), 26, 33, 47.—Im 
IV. 17, 27, 28, VI. 49, VIII. 12, 34, IX. 34 and XI. 47 o., 
though addressed to the jury, refers to the dijuo¢ as a whole. 


umeTEpoc. 
LIL. 27, 54 (dueréowv Sauppe, Wyse, Thal.: iju—/zbrz, F.), 70 
(iuerépov abrav), 71 (dbmerépag avrowv); VII. 37 (ra b. = ra Tite 
woAewe); XII. 12; fr. 30 (2 F.). 


vog¢. 

II. 2, 3, 10', 10°, (rév bdv Dobr., Thal.: rovrov “zbr7, Wyse, 
F.), 11, 17, 18, 19, 20 dzs, 21, 23, 27, 37, 42 dts, 45, 46; III. 1, 
42, 69, 72 dts, 73, 75, 76; IV. 3,7, 8; V. 5, 6, 7, 12 des, 15, 
42, 47; VI. 3, 5, 6' (bw dvo), 6, 8, 10, 21, 22' (6 toe Bekker: 
ovroc librt), 22°, 27, 28 bts, 36, 38, 44, 46 dts, 51, 52, 53, 63; 
VII. 3, 53, 5? (uiaw Naber: viv Libri, Wyse, Thal., F,), 13, 14, 
18, 19, 24, 27, 28, 38, 43; VIII. 7 (bsicg dbo), 15 (véwn Ltb72, 
Wyse, Thal.: ded. Sauppe, F.), 36, 42; IX. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 31 dts, 33, 34 bts, 37; X. 4, 5 des, 
6, 7, 8, 9 dts, 10, 11 des, 12, 16, 26,; XI. 30, 45, 46; XII. 1, 2, 
9 bts.—The following forms occur :—Sing.: td¢, idv, véoc, 
bov, vet, Vw (X. 26 only); plur.: vete (M has viot in XII. 2) 
nomin. and accus., véwy, véor(v); dual: b& (VI. 6', only case of 
dual). See Wyse on II. 2. 


e , 
uTakouw. 


IV. 28.—See S.-J., s.v. II. 2. 


Uravaylyvwokur. 


XI. 4. 
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UTapXw. 

I. 1 (ray v., ‘ possessions’), 4 (riv giAlav rhv v. adt@), 5 
{rosotrwy . . . Huiv v., ‘though we have all these claims,’ F.), 
37 (rhv pirlav riv v.), 44 (ol¢ Gv ¥.... Tuxetv, ‘who have a 
claim to, F.); II. 20 (ri edvocav riv v.), III. 50 (b.. . 
Ovyarpog ty ... warademdvrs), 74 (Svotv Oarepov EuedXAkEv v. 
avrg, ‘happen,’ F.); V. 35 (ovdérepa . . . avry rottwy v., ‘he 
has to his credit’); VII. 16 (rév b. pice, sc. Wiv), 25 (dn0lwe 
J. tiv avriy eilvac uyntépa, ‘the fact remains unaltered’; see, 
however, S.-J., 5.v., B. V. 2), 29" (wiAtag ... v.), 29° (ci undérepov 
rourwy v., ‘if he had neither of these sentiments,’ F.), 33 
(Ex9pa .. . &. abroig), 36 (cvyyevnc ... v., (‘I was his kins- 
man’), 43 (giAlag avroic .. . v.), 44 (ExOpuc . . . b. adroig); 
VIII. 10 (roig &. wapruay, ‘which I already had,’ F.); X. 17 
(ra v., ‘existing possessions’), 25 (Bpaysiac ovaiag v.); XI. 23 
(ro mpdrepov v. Kotvwria), 40 (SrparowkAd ... Ta. ww 
matpya), 41 (roi¢ v., ‘existing possessions’), 50 (duoiwe ... 
rouré y'v., ‘remained unaltered’); XII. 2 (rm... warpi 
rovrwy ovdérepov v., ‘had neither of these motives,’ F.); fr. 
130 (34 F.) (a... %., ‘all I possessed,’ F.). 


Urecue(eiul). 


1. 33.—See Wyse ad lec. 


UTElTrov. 


XI. 12 (xaBamwep . . . hv Urepnuévor). 


uTrep. 
A. With genit. I. of persons, ‘in defence of,’ ‘on behalf of,’ 
‘for.’ (a) “With verbs denoting legal acts or formalities: 
Sikny Aéyew: III. 22; X. 1°93; Seanv OacaSeoOu: ILI. 
78; Stknv AauBavew: XI. 28; aupeoPBntetv: ILI. 43, 55 
(iupeaBirncey v. Bekker: -oe mwepi “ébri); VI. 127; VIL. 2, 
21; KAnpou (AHEev) Aayxavev: IIL. 30, 57, 62; mépog KArjpou 
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«opiZecOar: V. 27; mapaxaraBadAev: VI. 12); XI. 15; 
Stauaprupeiv: VI. 43; aywvifeaba: X. 1'; mparrev: V. 13 
ter; XI. 16; w. is omitted in VII. 23' (of ... 0. rabrne) 
and XI. 17; Aéyew (of litigants) : I. 36 dés; similarly a&ovv ; 
VII. 43. (4) With verbs denoting religious, social or official 
acts or formalities; ra igpa ra marp@a rimav: Il. 46; yaunAlav 
tioeveyxetv: IIT. 79; éoreav: IIT. 80'; VIII. 9; Ayrovpysiv: 
III. 807; VI. 64. (c) With other verbs: detoa: VI. 20; 
éunpsbav: VII. 8. II. Of things. (a) ‘In defence of’: I. 23 ; 
II. 47 (%. rov wpayuaroc, ‘in support of my plea, F.:; [V. 
29 (Umwv = Tig TOAEWC), 30 (U. TOU awuatog HywviZero, ‘for his 
life” F.); V. 42, 46. (46) Of payments made ‘on behalf of’ 
an estate: X. 15, 16'. (c) ExpressIng purpose: VII. 23° 
(v. rovrwy, ‘ with this object, F.); X. 20 (2reEeAOeiv v. robrwr, 
‘to gain the estate’). (d) ‘Concerning’: VIII. 13; X. 16’, 

B. With accus.: VI. 14 (éari . . . otrw v. eixooiv Eryn: for 
constr. cf. Herodotus, V. 64. 2, recov v. resaepaxovra avépac). 


UmepBaivw. 


III. 2, 57 ‘in each case, & rov redevratov KAnpovopuor, 
‘ignoring,’ F.). 


bmepBa\rw. 
VI. 13 (wpaypu .. . avade(a brepBadXov). 


UmepBor%. 
VI. 45 (pd v. avaccyuvriag). 
vrepnuepla and vrepipuepoc. 
fr. 10. 
UTEpopaw. 


V. 47 (bmepidav péev ... , Katappovijaas dé). 


UmEpdplog. 
IV. 1 and 21 (éy ry bwepopia). 
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UTépxpEwe. 
X. 16 (&. A, Wyse, Thal.: twd-A?’, F.), 17 (¥. A, Wyse, 
Thal. : iwé-A’, F.). 

UmnpETéw. 


VIL. 39 (60a mpocrarrure, rav8 danpéret.) 


Umi x véomat. 
V. 38. 40. 
vuTro. 

I. 1, 6,10, 42; II. 1, 20 d2s, 33 (b. QO, edd.: awd A), 39, 43 “er, 
44, 47 dts; III, 13 dés, 16, 17, 26, 28, 30, 32 ds, 37, 46, 48, 
57, 64, 65, 66; IV. 8, 9 dis, 16 fer, 17, 28; V. 7, 8 der, 12, 13, 
14 dts, 19 dts, 24, 25,37; VI. 9 dts, 12, 15 der, 21 guater, 27, 
35, 41, 51, 56,58; VII. 4 des, 14, 17, 32, 35, 36,43; VIII. 3, 
S, 36, 40: 1%. 5,60, a Bee OF, 38,07 Cees K-44, 062 A 
6,17, 43,44,49; XII. 12; fr. 8 (4 F.), 15 (6 F.) dzs, 29 (1 F.) 
66 (18 F).—With genit. only (cause or agency). With 
passive verbs except in I. 6; III. 32', 37, 57,66; IV. 16 zer; 
¥. t3, t9 dee; VI. 9. 37, 35; Vil: ta, 92, 35; UX. 29 bis, 92. 
With substantives denoting persons except in II. 20°; III. 
7 FV. 16497; VI. 19’, ar** *, 96> VIET. 33: 12. g9°. 


brddiKcoce. 
VIII. 32' (imddeeog Scaliger: éim-lébri), 327; XII. 4, 8 
(j7rodixove yuag Victorius: brodmuag F, brodixovg F? M).— 
With genit. and absol. 


e , 
uTOKEmal. 


VI. 33 (oikiay .. . rerrapwy kal rerrapaxovra voy ¥.) 


broAauBavw. 
XII. 4; fr. 66 (18 F.).—* Suppose.’ 
vroXsitw. 


I. ‘Leave.’ Active: I. 33. Passive: IV. 20; VI. 14; VIII, 
11. II. ‘Reserve’ (middle): II. 29. 
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vrodoyiZouat. 


1X. 6 (ovdiy rotrwy irodoyicauevoc). 


e , 
vrdAoTo¢. 


II. 27,41; VI. 35.—Of property. 


e , 
UTOMEVW. 


VI. 2 (&xeiva. . . bréuevov, ‘endured ’). 


UromimvycKw. 


Il. 4. (¥. rhy re giAiav... wkaiwe...); VII. 43 (dmac v.). 


UTovotw. 
III. 16 (v. éyyinv yevéioBat). 


vrorapwliw. 


VIII. 38. 


vTomintw. 


VI. 29 (bwowerrwxdrec . . . ry avOpwry). 


vmd xptwe. 
See under bripypewe. 

vToywpiw. — 
IV. 28; VI. 20.—‘ Abscond.’ 


a 
voraroc. 


V. 36. 
voTEpaiog. 


I. 14,23; VIII. 25.—Femin., ‘ next day.’ 


Vorepor. 
I. 10, 12 (¥.... TobTwv), 13, 19, 48; II. 4 (rerapry tra... v.) ; 
III. 10, 21, 33 (woAAw v. Reiske, F.: wodAAw wAéov Lébrz), 34, 
79 (wpdrepov 7) U.); IV. 8 (vd wodAw ¥.), 10 (rére wiv... , ¥. 
F 
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8); V. 9 (ob ToAAW xpdvy ¥.), 15 (woAAW b.), 29; VI. 13 
(rére piv ...,7d 8 b.), 20 (xpdvy ... .), 27 (B. ypdvw) ; VII. 
44; IX. 17 (ob roddAaig iimépae .) ; X. 10 (b. Tov warpde, Se. 
teAgurijoat), 21 (ypdvy re b.); XI. 44; XII. 4', 4? (viv pév..., 
v. €), 12 (mpwror ... v). 


vonyfouat. 
IV. 22 (vpnyovvrac Schoem.: nyovvra /zbrz). 


vpopaw. 


II. 7.—Middle. 


®. 
paivoma. 


II. 20, 23 dzs, 26 dts, 38, 39, 45; III. 15, 16, 23, 25, 35, 80; 
IV..2¢; Vi. 3, 15,23; Vill.4, a2; (X. 9, 12, 14, 9; X. th 
23, 24; XI. 3, 30, 38; XII. 4, 6; fr. 30 (2 F.).—Both 
pavovpa and gavijcouat appear as future. The verb is used 
with a participle (‘manifestly’), except in IX. 15 (av... 


pavein mordv, ‘seem’) and VI. 23 (paviaovro, se. mWaioec, 
‘would be forthcoming,’ F.). In III. 25 a participle is to be 
supplied from the context. 


pavepdc. 
I. ‘Manifest.’ (a) Predicatively: with wocty: I. 13; VII. 19; 
with caficrava:: VII. 2, 39 (gp. ra dvra xataoriaag, ‘ openly 
declared the amount of his fortune,’ F.); VIII. 6; caBeorava: 
VI. 17 3" yiyvecOar: V. 17; X. 11 (pavepwrepov . . . yevqoerat 
rovro, Ore. . .): elvac: I. 26 (gp... . gore Gre. ..)3 Vi. 43 
(pavepdg (Scaliger :—we¢ libri) ei SawavnOeic) ; VIII. 30 (elva 
g- Gre. ..); X. 15 (p. torev Gre...) ; ore is understood in 
fr. 129 (33 F.) (g.... Gre). (6) Attributively: XI. 43 (ra 
g-, of property, ‘what was declared, F.). (c) Adverbially: 
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VII. 32 (&& rov @.). II. Of property, ‘real,’ ‘ visible’ (see 
Wyse on VI. 30): VI. 30 (ric... p. obaiag, ‘ the real estate,’ 
F.; but see S.-J., s.v. 3. b); VIIL. 35 (dca 9g. iv, ‘real 
property,’ F.), 37 (ra... @., ‘real property,’ F.). 


pavepwe. 
V. [43]; VII. 2, 18; VIII. 9,14; XI. 4, 30. 


@appaxov. 
VI. 21; IX. 37.—Of noxious drugs. 


packw. 
I. 1,22; Il. 21; ILI. 2, 28, 29, 30, 70, 71; V. 7,8, 22; VI. 16, 
40; VII. 2,6; VIII. 23 dzs, 25, 36 dzs, 37, 38, 39; IX. 18; 
X. 11; XI. 33; fr. 52 (14 F.).—Present participle, except in 
VI. 16 (paoxe: Zebrz, Thal., F.: gaoxor Reiske, Wyse), VIII. 
23° (Epacxe), and X. II (paoxwow). The prevailing sense is 
‘allege falsely.’ 


packwAov. 


fr. 171. 
pavrog. 
IT. 43 (p. dvOpwrog . .. wal undévog akc) ; IIL. 24 (wapepyov 
kal @.) ; fr. 5 (pavAov = ramevdv). 
pedrAkdc. 
VIII. 42.—See Wyse ad loc. 


péperpov. 
i, 272. 


gipw. 
(1) ‘Carry’ or ‘bring’: VIII. 21; IX. 22 and 25 (ie 


gépwv). (2) ‘Cause’: I. 29 (ol¢ ... aicxbvnv . .. pépet). 
(3) ‘Pay’: VIII. 38. (4) ‘ Bring in’ (of revenue): V. 35. 
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(5) ‘Cast’ a vote: VI, 62; VIII. 4; X. 21; XI. 18 (guot... 
thy Pipov hveyxav). (6) xaAderae d.: VI. 21 (absol.); VIII.1 
(émt roig rovovroig . . . xadrewwe¢ ¢.). (7) gépe: IIT. 40 (Gg. 
yap,...mw¢e...3)3 VIII. 30 (¢. oh, wai... erdeiEw). 


pevyw. 
I. ‘Avoid’ or ‘decline’ a method of investigation, with special 
reference to Bacavog: VI. 17; VIII. 11 2s, 13 des, 14, 28, 
29; fr. 30(2 F.). II.‘ Be prosecuted,: III. 24 (6 ayav..., 
dv... Epevyev), 37 (Eeviag pedywv bwd... ), 62 (idiag... dixag 
Epevyev) ; XI. 35 (ypagpac... pebryecv). 


(Zo be continued.) 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SECOND 
PERSON SINGULAR IN QUOTATIONS FROM 
THE PSALMS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Norte on Romans xv, 3. 


{Nn Romans Xv, 3 occur the words: kat yap 6 Xproroc 
ovx tavrp hpecev’ adda Kabd¢ yéyparra oi dvediopol tov 
évadZdvtwy oe iwémecav in’ iué. The quotation is from 
Psalm Lx1x, 9b. The question arises: to whom does se 
refer? Sanday and Headlam in the /nternational Critical 
Conmentary on Romans say that «« refers to mankind. 
Dodd, on the other hand, in the Moffatt Commentary 
explains the oe as referring, apparently, to God the Father. 
Christ accepted the enmity of the enemies of God. 

Neither rendering is very easy; the first because it 
gives an interpretation of o¢ in the Psalms which is very 
unlike what we normally expect in the N.T.; the second 
because it is difficult to see when exactly in the life of 
Our Lord God the Father was reproached by His enemies. 
St. Paul may be thinking of the mockery on the Cross; 
c.f. Matthew xxvir, 43: “He trusted in God; let him 
deliver him now if he desireth him’. But the other two 
Synoptists represent all the reproaches as falling on Christ, 
not on God the Father. 

It occurred to me that it might throw light on this 
question if one were to examine the interpretation of the 
second person singular in quotations from the Psalms in 
the N.T. I have accordingly examined every instance of 
a quotation from the Psalms in the N.T. in which the 
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second person singular occurs. The results are as follows : 
not counting duplicates (whether two or three writers 
quoting the same passage or one writer quoting it more 
than once), quotations from the Psalms which include the 
second person singular occur in the N.T. twenty-one times. 

Of these twenty-one passages, in six the Father is 
represented as addressing the Son (four in Hebrews, one 
in the Synoptics, one in Acts). 

In seven the Son is represented as addressing the 
Father (two in Hebrews, one in Matthew-Mark, one in 
Luke, one in John, one in Acts, one in Romans). The 
Johannine quotation is very relevant to our purpose, as it 
is a quotation of the first half of Psalm xxix, 9: “ The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me “up”, quoted in 
John 11, 17. There can be no doubt that the cov refers 
to God the Father. Equally relevant is the quotation in 
Romans; it comes six verses after the verse under dis- 
cussion, Rom. xv, 9. Psalm xvit1, 49, “wherefore I 
will praise thee among the Gentiles,” etc., is apparently 
attributed to the Son, addressing the Father. There 
seems to be no other subject for “I”. Sanday and 
Headlam (op. cit., p. 398) agree that Christ is represented 
as, speaking. 

In one passage the Psalmist is represented as addressing 
the Messiah. This is Matthew tv, 6: “He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee”, etc., a quotation from 
Psalm xci, 11-12 Admittedly, this quotation is made by 
Satan, but it is not repudiated by Christ (Luke rv, 10 is a 
duplicate). 

In two quotations the Psalmist is interpreted as 
addressing the Father. 

In four quotations Israel, or the Church, or the Martyrs, 
or an Angel,. address the Father (one in Romans and 
three in Revelation). The Revelation passages must be 
mentioned for the sake of completeness, but they are not 
really relevant to this passage. They are not direct 
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quotations from the Psalms, but rather extracts from the 
Psalms worked into various utterances. Moreover, the 
anthor of Revelation does not use the O.T. as the other 
N.T. writers do, for the purposes of argument or exegesis, 
but feels himself perfectly free to fashion it to his own 
use. Hence we cannot be sure whether his use of the 
Psalms gives us also his sqrerprelanion of any passage 
from the Psalms which he cites.’ 

The last quotation is the passage in question, Romans 
xv,.S. 

This examination shows that in every other quotation 
from the Psalms in the N.T. where the second person 
singular occurs it is understood as applying either to the 
Father or to the Son. Moreover, in Romans itself (the 
only Pauline epistle in which such quotations occur) there 
are three other quotations of the second person singular 
in the Psalms (Rom. 111, 4; vit1, 36; xv, 9), in all of 
which the Father is represented as the person addressed. 
There can be very little doubt, therefore, that Sanday and 
Headlam are wrong and Dodd is right. The ce in the 
quotation in Rom. xv, 9 refers to the Father. 

We must then understand the verse as saying that 
Christ bore the consequences of men’s enmity to God. 
Because they were enemies to God they crucified Christ. 
The quotation is not entirely appropriate, because the 
Psalmist is plainly thinking of scoffers who openly mocked 
God. The men who crucified Christ thought that they 
were pleasing God in doing so. But this difference 
between the O.T. situation and the N.T. application only 
serves to emphasise one of the underlying themes of the 
N.T., the hidden Messiah. In crucifying Jesus the 
Jews were really trying to do away with God; cf. 
1 Corinthians 11, 7-8. Compare also Hebrews x1, 26 and 


1This point is elaborated in a short commentary on Revelation by 
R. H, Preston & A. T. Hanson shortly to be published by the 8.C.M. Press. 
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1 Peter tv, 14, where the reproaches that men level 
against God’s chosen are described as being “the reproach 
of Christ” or as being reviled in Christ’s name. Just as 
in these cases men in reviling the elect were really reviling 
Christ, so in Romans xv, 3 it is said that men in reviling 
Christ during His life on earth were really reviling God. 


A. T. HANSON. 





THREE NOTES. 


I. 


“Hpg orvynros mpds Biav yupvalerat. 
Aeschylus, P.V., 592. 


EDITORS are uneasy about orvynrég. Typical comments 
are (i) a participle would be more natural (orvyn@éica), 
(ii) the use of the verbal adjective as one of two 
terminations is very rare, (iii) orvynré¢ is not found 
elsewhere in classical Greek, except in compounds, as 
Geoariynrog (Choeph. 635). But no correction has been 
suggested. A simple cure would be to read “‘Hpacréynrog. 
This compound, “Hera-hated”, thoroughly Aeschylean in 
manner, avoids the three objections cited, and adds, to the 
nine already in this play, what is virtually another three- 
word line, 
“‘Hpacriynros mpos Biav yupvalerat. 


II. 


ped, ped, ri Snr’ av, & yivar, oxoweiro tes 
thv Tv0opnavriv érriav. 
Sophocles, 0.T., 964-5. 


This is the usual punctuation, which makes gev ged 
prospective; and most translators attach the cry (when 
expressed: Murray, for instance, omits altogether) to 
what follows, viz. Oedipus’ realisation that prophecy has 
received a mortal blow. But is Oedipus likely to grieve 
about that, or at least to think of that first? Editors 
have no note, apart from a curious comment by Campbell 
and Abbott, who compare the exclamation here to a use 
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of gv in Philoct. 234, where “the interjection expresses 
the sense of mingled joy and sadness”. 

This is a passage where a modern producer would be 
more likely to interpret the dramatic sense of the words 
than an editor. The Messenger has been slowly and 
reluctantly announcing the death of Oedipus’ “father”, 
Polybus, and up to this point Oedipus has asked the 
typical questions in extracting the tale, in stichomuthia 
with him: the story is completed at line 963. Line 964 
is, therefore, the natural place for Oedipus to show his 
grief, if only momentarily, at the news. But another 
thought immediately strikes him, “what about the oracles 
now?” I suggest that ged ged is retrospective. In fact, 
without just this one brief expression of Oedipus’ sorrow 
at the death of his “father”, our sensibilities are wounded : 
for there is no indication of grief at his bereavement 
elsewhere in Oedipus’ words. An acting edition would 
print the line 


ped, hed. (Brief pause) ri dr’ av, & yiva,... 


III. 
Meptorepa, ‘ dove.’ 

In a Communication to the Classical Association 
(summarised in C.A. Proceedings, xtv, 1948, p. 34) 
Mr. A. C. Moorhouse rejects the usual reference of 
mepiotepa to an oriental source, and seeks to derive it 
from mepi and the “comparative” suffix with its original 
contrasting force. It is always more satisfying to explain 
Greek by Greek, when that is possible’, and Mr. Moorhouse 
has made out a very good case. In addition to the 
arguments he adduces, may I point out that his view brings 
weptotepa into line with some other “beast” words which 
show the same formation, e.g.' dpferspog and aypérepog? 


1 Viz. not on the lines of the ancient wepiorepa’ Sri wepioaas épa ! 
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aypérepo¢g is not “wilder”, but “wild” as contrasted with 
“domesticated”. Similarly, weprotepa ‘is “staying round 
about the farmstead’, “tame” (r:Basd¢ Aristotle, see 
references in L. & S.° and D’Arcy Thompson’s Glossary 
of Greek Birds for this characteristic) as opposed to those 
creatures which haunt the wilds (dpéorepor). These are 
early formations (Homeric): perhaps the absence of 
mepiorepa from Homer is merely due to metrical necessity. 
meptatepai apyai (e.g.), at end of line, with correption, 
gives what seems at first the most likely position, but this 
is ruled out by the trochaic caesura in the fourth foot. 
This leaves weptorepai bye wéirovra (say) concluding a line 
and ivOa wepiorepal joay... at the beginning as the only 
possible positions—not a wide choice, especially as the 
metre forbids the cases other than the nominative. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


We had gain’d the heights, 
And wound our sloping way into the vale. 
There in the plain before us lay the foe; 
And when we turn’d, arms glitter’d in our rear. 
We saw ourselves environ’d by two hosts, 
And could not hope for conquest or for flight. 
Then sank the bravest heart, and in despair 
We all prepar’d to lay our weapons down; 
The leaders with each other anxiously 
Sought counsel and found none, when to our eyes 
A spectacle of wonder show’d itself! 
For suddenly, from forth the thickets’ depths, 
A maiden, on her head a polish’d helm, 
Like a war-goddess issued; terrible 
~ Yet lovely was her aspect, and her hair 
In dusky ringlets round her shoulders fell. 
A heavenly radiance shone around the height; 
When she upraised her voice and thus address’d us, 
“Why be dismay’d, brave Frenchmen? On the foe! 
Were they more numerous than the ocean sands, 
God and the holy Maiden lead you on.” 
Then quickly from the standard-bearer’s hand 
She snatch’d the banner, and before our troop 
With valiant bearing strode the wondrous maid. 
Silent with awe, scarce knowing what we did, 
The banner and the Maiden we pursue, 
And, fired with ardour, rush upon the foe, 
Who, much amazed, stand motionless and view 
The miracle with fix’d and wondering gaze. 
Then as if seized by terror sent from God, 
They suddenly betake themselves to flight, 
And casting arms and armour to the ground, 
Disperse in wild disorder o’er the field. 
No leader’s call, no signal, now avails; 
Senseless from terror, without looking back, 
Horses and men plunge headlong in the stream. 
It was a slaughter, rather than a fight. 


From SCHILLER. 
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a ec ‘ » ‘ , > ‘ 

viv Hiv axpous mpos mayous adrypevors 
600s Karavrns és varny éXiooetat’ 

> a x e@€ a , ” , 
€xOpav 3 dpapev wedia raumpoobev wiéa, 
petactpapevtes tT OmiBev ad AdurovO SrAa. 
xas topev Gvtes év pwéow Svoiv oTparoiv 

, >.» ‘ ‘ > , 
viknv tT deArrov Kai uynv aunxavov, 
kéap Tor’ elke: péptarov dvabvpia 
ta 0 Orda péAAe was avipp ddreévat * 

a , > > , > , 

Cntova’ év ddAXAnAaoww aiwpovpevor 

, ‘ ‘ « , > »” 
BovrAevpa tayoi Kedvov, etpioxovar 5 ov* 
Kavravd dmpoadoxyrov dyw jv ideiv* 
e ‘ > ~ > , , 
vAyns yap éx puyav tis eLaidvys Kopyn 
Aapmrpav hopodtoa xopvba, Maddddos dixnv, 
Sev haveio’ €€7AOe xadXiory 8’ spws, 

, > 2>.9 ¥ , » , 
Kouns 5 éx’ duos péAaves Gooovrat TAdKoL. 
Oeiov réws EoriABev aud’ dpe vedas, 
pygaca 5° yds wapSévos pwviv xadei* 


Bapooir’ av, éxOXoi* cuvpBareiv éxOpots dxuy. 


o ‘ ‘ , ¢ > - 
kel yap TuxoLev, Wappmos ws, dvnpOpor, 
, ‘ e a? x ¢ ‘ ea Be 
Kopyn avy ayvp 08’ wyepwv ipiv Beds 
‘ “- , A * >. ° ,’ > , 
Kal TOD pépovros anu’ apyprac’ eiPéws 
* , a ae 3 
Kacrerxe mpoabev, Oat’ ideiv ebroAmias. 
o.yav boBw ras, dyvodv oyxedov ti Spa, 
, ad > , >» 
Kopyn 0 érec Oar ‘orevoe onpeiw 0 dpa’ 
xourw xa’ dpunv worenions tpoaBadrAopev, 
eo > , 2 9 , . 
of 8 éxmAayeévres && dxivytov modes 
GOpover Oavudlovow dpOarois répas. 
kavrev0ev Gomep Ex hoBov Deooavrov 
, »” ‘ ‘ S.8 
oupTavTes abvw mpos puynv éevwricay, 
xapat rt’ droppipavres SrAa Kai BéAn 
Teivove’ akoo pov Tavroo’ éupaveis Spomov. 
a > ~ , > ‘ , 
viv ov Bog cOévovaw ovdé ojparte 
4 > > “ . > , , 
Tayoi op émirxeiv py od HOBw pepnvoras 
avdpas abv imros aorpdopocw Gupactv 
Sivacoe mpnveis Torapiaow évOopeiv’ 
€xOpav opayy tor padXAov Hy tus } mayy. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Lieb Liebdhen, feg’s Hainddhen aufs Herze mein; — 
Ach, horft du, wie’s poet im RKammerlein 2 
Da Haufet ein Zimmermann fdlimm und arg, 
Der zimmert mir einen Totenfarg. 


Es haimmert und flopfet bei Tag und bet Macht 
Es hat mich fon Langit um den Sdhlaf gebradt. 
Ah, fputet eud, Meifier Zimmermann, 

Damit icy balde fhlafen fann ! 
Deine. 


Across the sea when daylight dies 
Mid clouds of amethyst and gold, 


I gaze with misty, tearful eyes, 
Scarce conscious of the brilliant dyes 
These longing eyes of mine behold. 
From some far rock a seagull cries, 
With answering scream his comrade flies 
On outspread wing a rover bold 

Across the sea. 


I think not of the legends told 

In lays and lyrics manifold, 

Of happy isles that westward rise, 
Where hearts grow never sad nor cold, 
But of an exile whose heart flies 

To me and Ireland’s valleys old 


Across the sea. 


ANON. 
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Tange manu tenera nostrum, carissima, pectus; 
Quos iterent audis intima corda sonos? 

Scilicet hic habitat taber improbus, ille feretrum 
Quo ferar in bustum fabricat usque meum, 

Nocte dieque ferit crebro me malleus ictu, 
Lumina iam pridem fessa sopore carent. 

Tu, faber, istud opus, precor, o cito perfice, tactu 
Mulceat ut leni mox mea membra quies. 


R. W. Tate. 


Aurea cum nubes, nubes amethystina fulget, 
Qua cadit Hesperio lux moritura polo, 

Trans mare prospicio lacrimis dum caecor obortis, 
Quid videant oculi vix bene certa mei; 

Splendeat ut nitidis procul ille coloribus aether, 
Haec desiderii lumina plena latet ; 

Nunc venit a scopulo longe vox stridula mergi, 
Nunc comes argutos reddit ab ore sonos, 

Qui vagus extentis volat hinc super aequora pennis 
Et mare trans latum fortiter urget iter. 

Nulla mihi e numero succurrit fabula tanto, 
Non mihi quod vates tot cecinere subit, 

Fluctibus occiduis felices surgere terras, 
Frigore qua nequeat tangere corda dolor; 

Sed patriae valles exsul qui corde vetustas 
Et mare trans latum me petit, ille subit. 


R. W. Tarte. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Full late in spring my flowers came out, 
Thin-scattered, one by one: 

Then all was over: who could doubt 
That fruit there would be none? 


Not lack of rain, not frost unmeet 
Forbade the sap to spring: 

It seems the very summer’s heat 
That stopped the ripening: 


And now in autumn fruit of June 
Appears with sudden haste, 

Touched strangely by the harvest moon 
And bitter-sweet to taste. 


H. M. Marco.LiouT#H. 
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Vere mihi gemmae sero raraeque nitebant, 
Nec simul in ramis floruit unus honos; 

Mox nihil hine restat; quis erat quin poma negaret 
Arboribus posthac ulla futura meis? 

Non sitis aut glacies intempestiva vetabant 
Fertilibus sucis bracchia summa peti; 

Aestivus calor et prohibebant Sirius ipse, 
Ne fierent iusto mitia poma modo. 

At nunc, quae medio frustra speravimus aestu, 
Mense sub Octobri mala repente rubent; 

Sed, quod tacta modis Phoebes haec lumine miris 
Sunt autumnali, dulcis amaror inest. 


E. A. BARBER. 


"Ecapos nvOnoev tap’ avOea mayxv pad’ owe * 
, > , 79 > , 9 ¢ 
Bawa te Kov wUKv Hv, éSehavy re kal? Ev. 
»” > * 2 ¢ ‘ , se  2 a , 
Kamat wxeO dravta* tis ov TOTE Kapt’ érerroiBe 


Sévdpeov od péAXAeLv TOUTS ye Kaptwogopeir ;sx 


A ‘A 4 , ww 
ov Tayeros Tapa Kaipov éricauTos, ov oTavis OuBpwv 


‘ > , , > , 

xvAov éxwAvoav kapmipov avOopéecv * 

etAn mov Oepivy) Kal Setpros adros dretpgav 
“~ , , > , 

pra meraiver Oat kavpacw avaréa. 
pvdrdoxdw 8’ evi pyvi raviv médXer ELarivatos 

kapros, ov nATicapev peaoariov Oépeos, 

e > > a , , ’ 

ota 8 érwpwys Bédeow Ox Oevre ceAHvys 


yedpd tor GAACKOTOV Kai yAvKUTiKpov Eve. 


E. A. BARBER. 





KOTTABIST AE. 


Those on the day when heaven was falling, 
The hour when Earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages—and are dead. 


Their shoulders held the stars suspended, 
They stood, and Earth’s foundations stay, 
Whom God abandoned those defended, 
And saved the sum of things—-for pay. 


E. A. Housman. 





KOTTABISTAL. 


a ey > . »” > , , >» 
keivot OT ovpavos aKpos épetreaOai ror’ Enedre 


qvixa THs yaias e&édurev OéueOXa 


pcboddpov xpeiav emirndevovres du’ HAhov 


a ‘ 2s >» %e a 
THS xpeias ériyerp’ adAa Te Kai TO Oaveiv. 
= > 9 *# 2 , 7 ‘ 
kelvot ex’ uo TOT éBaotarav dotpa KpepacTa 
‘ , , a“ ‘ ‘ / 
kal oTdvtwr Ketvov ys Ta OéueOra peéver * 
y , ‘ a , > > , > ~ 
Ovs mpovAce Oeds Ketvoi T Hudvabov aAKy 


‘ \@ > , ‘ a 
Kat pucOwroi OWS €U kat éOevto TO Tav 


E. St. C. BROWN. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


ICARE. 


Icare chut ici, le jeune audacieux, 

Qui pour voler au ciel eut assez de courage! 

Ici tomba son corps dégarni de plumage, 
Laissant tous braves coeurs de sa chute envieux. 


O bienheureux travail d’un esprit glorieux, 

Qui tire un si grand gain d’un si petit dommage! 
O bienheureux malheur, plein de tant d’avantage, 
Qu’il rende le vaincu des ans victorieux! 


Un chemin si nouveau n’étonna sa jeunesse, 
Le pouvoir lui faillit, mais non la hardiesse; 


Il eut, pour le briler, des astres le plus beau. 


Il mourut poursuivant une haute aventure, 
Le ciel fut son désir, la mer sa sépulture. 
Est-il plus beau dessein, ou plus riche tombeau? 


PuiLipPpE Desportes (1546-1606). 





KOTTABISTAE. 


SONNET IN HONOUR OF AN AIRMAN. 


The adventurer crashes here, the youthful Icarus, 
Who the bright courage had to soar into the sky. 
Here on the earth his limbs, stripped of their plumage, 
lie, 
Leaving all heroes’ hearts of his fate envious. 
Q. fortunate attempt of a soul glorious, 
That such a prize has won from such slight injury; 
And fortunate his fate indeed which, though he die, 
Has made him over Time’s long years victorious. 


At paths so strangely new his young heart never quailed. 
The mortal strength of limbs, but not his courage, failed. 
He, with life burned away, outshines the galaxies. 

He died upon his quest a high adventurer. 
The sky was his desire, the sea his sepulchre. 
Is there a fairer fate or grander tomb than this? 


DUNSANY. 


Icarus hic cecidit iuuenis qui fortiter alis 
primus inexpertis ausws obire polum est; 
orbus et hic pennis delapsus fortia casus 
adficit inuidia pectora cuncta sui. 
© felix ausa praeclarum mente laborem, 
exiguo e damno commoda quanta capis! 
fortunate malo, quem sors bene prospera uictum 
temporis aeterni uincere saecla uelit ! 
haudquaquam iuuenem nova semita terruit : ipsum 
intrepidum uires destituere suae. 
astrorum hunc summi pulcherrimus ignis adussit ; 
hunc demiserunt grandia coepta neci. 
caelum adiit : maria ossa tenent : maiora quis unquam 
conatus tumulo splendidiore iacet? 


W. S. MAcuINNESS. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra 

Non belle uteris in ioco atque vino: 
Tollis lintea neglegentiorum. 

Hoc salsum esse putas? Fugit te, inepte : 
Quamvis sordida res et invenusta est. 
Non credis mihi? Crede Pollioni 
Fratri, qui tua furta vel talento 
Mutari velit: est enim leporum 
Disertus puer ac facetiarum. 

Quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos 
Expecta, aut mihi linteum remitte, 


Quod me non movet aestimatione, 
Verum est mnemosynum mei sodalis. 
Nam sudaria Saetaba ex Hibere 
Miserunt mihi muneri Fabullus 

Et Veranius : haec A4mem necesse est 
Et Veraniolum meum et Fabullum. 


CATULLUS XII. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Asinius, my witty friend, I fear I cannot recommend 

Your table-manners, or the jests you practise on your 
fellow-guests ; 

For when invited out to dine, amid the laughter and the 
wine, 

When everyone is off his guard, you slip a hand beneath 
the board; 

And later, when the party’s done, the others find their 
napkins gone . 

‘Is this, Asinius, the way your sense of humour to display? 

Your theory of how to dine, Asinius, is asinine. 

And if you don’t believe me, go and ask your brother Pollio. 

Now there’s a lad who knows the season for wit and jest 
—and that’s the reason 

He’d gladly spend a cool two hundred to make amends for 
what you’ve plundered. 

So now, Asinius, before you get a thousand verses more, 

Remove the cause of my attack by sending me my napkin 
back ! 

It’s not about the price I bother, or what ’twould cost to 
buy another ; 

That napkin helps me to recall two friends, the dearest 
friends of all, 

Two jolly comrades on campaign at Saetabis, in Hither 
Spain, 

Veranius and his friend Fabullus—twas they who sent it 
to Catullus; 

And I must love the souvenir of comrades and companions 
dear, 

Just as I love to think of you, Fabullus, and Veranius too. 


W. BEARE. 
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Primatus Dubliniensis. By Peter TAvsot, p.p., Titular Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Translated by the Rev. W. E. Kenny, 
B.D. With introduction, notes and appendices. Dublin. 
1947. 


Tuis is a translation of a rare Latin work by Dr. Peter Talbot, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. It was printed at Lille 
in 1674. The only copies of this work at present known are two 
in Dublin, one in the Library of Trinity College and the other in 
the National Library of Ireland; a third copy is in the Library of 
the College of Propaganda in Rome. Mr. Kenny’s translation is 
the first which has been made of this book. 

As a translator, Mr. Kenny has succeeded very well in render- 
ing the book into excellent English; while an examination of the 
text reveals the fact that he has adhered closely to the exact 
meaning of the Latin. In one instance it would not be hyper- 
critical to say that his translation could be seriously questioned. 
On page 8 of the Translation he renders the words individuum 
vagum by an indefinite indivisible particle of matter. Now an 
indivisible particle cannot be an indefinite thing; nor does the 
word indefinite express what is meant to be conveyed by the word 
vagum. That the indivisible particle changes its position from 
time to time, is what is meant. The position of this shifting 
particle is variable—not the particle itself. 

There is an excellent account of the interesting career of 
Dr. Peter Talbot by Bagwell in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Having been consecrated titular Archbishop of Dublin 
by certain Bishops at Antwerp in 1669, he came to Ireland where 
he found a condition of affairs which was unexpectedly favourable 
to a man in his position. It is probable that the favour of the 
Viceroy, Lord Berkeley, together with the favour which the 
Archbishop and his brother “ Dick” Talbot and other members 
of the family enjoyed with the House of Stuart, encouraged him 
to aspire to a leading part in Irish affairs and in the affairs of 
his own Church. Soon after his arrival in Dublin there was a 
meeting of Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy which gave him 
an opportunity to put forward his claims to be the recognised 
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leader of Irish Roman Catholicism. He challenged the right of 
Dr. Oliver Plunket, who was then Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Armagh, to be the Primate of all Ireland; and he put forward 
a very definite claim to that position by virtue of his being 
Archbishop of the capital city of Ireland. This claim was the 
reason for his writing the Primatus Dubliniensis in reply to Dr. 
Plunket who had been roused by Talbot’s untimely and factious 
claim, and had written a book in defence of the Primacy of 
Armagh called the Jus Primatiale. 

Dr. Talbot’s case for the Primacy of Dublin rests on a number 
of propositions which are important, as they testify to the 
independence of the Celtic Church of Ireland—independence 
which meant freedom from Papal control and authority and from 
Roman Canon Law. Talbot dates the Primacy of Dublin from 
the Synod of Kells (1152) at which the Archbishop of Dublin, 
together with those of Armagh, Cashel and Tuam, received palls 
from the Legate of Pope Eugenius III. ‘“ Dublin—never Armagh,” 
says Talbot, ‘‘ was at that time, as it is now, the chief city of 
Ireland. The Pall was bestowed on the See of Dublin by the 
authority of Eugenius III because it was the chief city and capital 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, and that Pall moreover carried with 
it the Primacy.” Mr. Kenny says “ that no Papal Pall, and, 
therefore, no Papal Archbishop or Primate was in Ireland until 
the twelfth century, is reiterated by Dr. Talbot almost ad nauseam 
throughout his work.” Furthermore, Dr. Talbot maintains: 
“that as St. Patrick never was invested with the Pall, he never 
was Primate of Ireland, nor even Archbishop, although undoubt- 
edly the Apostle and Patron of Ireland.” 

Dr. Talbot supports his case by appealing to Canon Law 
which he quotes in footnotes at the beginning of his work. He 
summarises this by saying ‘‘ The Canon Law places the Primacy 
of any country or province in the capital city of that country or 
province.” Dublin was the capital or chief city of Ireland in 1152 
when the Primacy was first created in Ireland by the granting of 
the Papal Palls. Therefore, the Archbishop of Dublin became 
entitled to the Primacy of All Ireland. 

“The importance of Dr. Talbot’s work,” says Mr. Kenny, 
“lies in the fact that this learned Prelate writing in 1674, when 
records were accessible to him which now have largely disappeared, 
has proved conclusively (1) that the Pope did not appoint or 
make Archbishops in Ireland before the twelfth century; (2) that 
the Pope did not appoint any Primate in Ireland before the 
twelfth century; (3) that St. Patrick was not appointed Arch- 
bishop of Armagh or Primate by Pope Celestine, nor was he ever 
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Archbishop of Armagh or Primate of Ireland according to Roman 
Canon Law.” 

Most students of Irish history are interested in these matters, 
and they are, therefore, advised to consult this book. Mr. Kenny 
has written a very full and far-ranging introduction to his transla- 
tion, and, in addition, he has provided a great many scholarly 
notes and a valuable appendix. By much painstaking and 
laborious work he has made a considerable contribution to Irish 
historical learning. Very little has been left out that has an 
illustrative bearing on the field covered by Dr. Talbot’s work; 
and some matter has been included in the introduction which is 
not strictly relevant, though it is of interest to the reader. It is 
somewhat surprising that Mr. Kenny ignores completely Bury’s 
remarks on the Irish Canons, even at a point such as the Patrician 
Canon in the Book of Armagh where that eminent authority goes 
so far as to describe that particular canon as ‘‘a clumsy 
invention.” Mr. Kenny refers us to Bishop Kerr’s able work 
The Independence of the Celtic Church in Ireland for evidence 
against the genuineness of the Patrician Canons in the Irish collec- 
tions; but some very eminent scholars have held a contrary view 
with regard to certain of them. The only support for the genuine- 
ness of some of the so-called Patrician Canons which is mentioned 
by Mr. Kenny, is a statement of the Rev. J. G. Meissner in the 
official History of the Church of Ireland (Alison Phillips), pages 
98, 99 of Vol. I, which might have been quoted more prominently 
and at greater length. 

7.3.4. 


Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers. A complete translation 
of the Fragments in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 
By KATHLEEN FREEMAN, D.LITT. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
162 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


Dr. FREEMAN has placed students of the Pre-Socratic philosophers 
still further in her debt. She has followed up her Companion to 
the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (reviewed Herm. \xx, 1947) with 
a translation of all the Fragments as arranged in the 5th edition 
of Diels’ Fragmente. As the title indicates, this book is ancillary 
to the Companion; and comment has been reduced to the 
minimum. The fragments of each philosopher are prefaced by 
a brief notice of date and writings; apart from this Dr. Freeman 
allows the remains to speak for themselves. Obscurities in the 
version are due to obscurities in the original. Dr. Freeman is 
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content to translate as accurately and literally as possible, and 
avoids the temptation to illuminate the dark places with para- 
phrases that might well be more intelligible but would certainly 
be more controversial. Thanks to the efforts of many scholars 
the passages which baffle interpretation are fewer now than when 
Burnet first published his Early Greek Philosophy. As a result 
Dr. Freeman’s version is in a number of places more comprehen- 
sible than that of Burnet. And furtheriaore, while Burnet 
translates the fragments of the leading thinkers only, Dr. Freeman 
omits nothing. This book is therefore the most complete, accurate 
and up-to-date English version of the extant remains of the early 
Greek thinkers. 
J. V. Luce. 


Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy. By Joun F. 
CALLAHAN. Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1948. Pp. 209. 16s. 


Prato, Aristotle, Plotinus, St. Augustine: Professor Callahan 
assigns one chapter to the views on time of each philosopher, and 
in a concluding chapter sums up the preceding discussions and 
particularly the relations between the four thinkers. 

His main object is to show how each to some extent assimi- 
lates or modifies his predecessors but owes his chief contributions 
to the different nature of his approach to the problem. The 
discussion of Plato is perhaps the most important, that of 
St. Augustine the most interesting. 

Plato’s view is essentially cosmological. In creating the world 
of Becoming out of the original chaos, God put the heavenly 
bodies in it “to distinguish and guard the numbers of time.” 
Time, in fact, “is the wanderings of the sun, moon and planets.” 
But the real nature of time is to be “ a moving image of eternity 
that proceeds according to number.” The celestial bodies provide 
the numbers of time by their periodic cycles. Callahan argues 
strongly and consistently that the essence of time is to imitate the 
eternity that abides in unity by means of ‘‘ the regular progression 
of a numerical series’’ (p. 18). In that he agrees with Cornford 
(e.g., “ Plato’s Cosmology,” p. 117) and with some passages of 
A. E. Taylor’s “ Commentary on the Timaeus.” But he protests 
against the tendency of Taylor to suppose “ that for Plato as well 
as for Aristotle time is the measure of motion”’ (p. 24). This, in 
Plato, is “an incidental feature” (p. 25). The point of his 
argument seems to be that time is not, as it were, an accident of 
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motion (he might have cited A. E. Taylor, p. 678, ‘‘ Temporality 
is a character which belongs universally and exclusively to 
To yeyvéuevov’’), but is rather the raison d’etre for a special 
type of movement, that of the heavenly bodies. So far he seems 
to be right. 

He applies this to the question whether chaos chronologically 
or only logically precedes the universe. He concludes that “ it is 
perhaps impossible to decide with finality what Plato really held 
on this point” (p. 33). Taylor’s argument against chronological 
precedence is weakened by his initial error about Plato’s time. 
Not every kind of “ motion ” or “‘ becoming ” implies time. The 
chaos may have had a duration that was not time. The argument 
against Taylor is sound enough. But might there not be grounds 
for deciding the problem of chaos if one had first decided the 
nature of Plato’s Demiurge? It would be hard to support chrono- 
logical precedence if one adopted Cornford’s view of the Demiurge 
as mythological. 

Aristotle makes no presuppositions about the universe as a 
whole, but concerns himself almost entirely with the phenomena 
of motion and change and their relation to time. It is only when 
his real discussion of time is completed that Aristotle, on a higher 
level of analysis, “reminds us of Plato in relating time to 
eternity.” 

Plotinus, describing time as ‘‘ an image of eternity ” and as 
“‘the extension of the life of Soul” (i.e., World-Soul), is concerned 
chiefly with setting time into its place in his metaphysical system 
of hypostases. 

St. Augustine brings quite a new approach to the problem. 
He gives us “a full-fledged psychological view.” Past, present 
and future are all to be found in the individual soul and nowhere 
else. The passage of time is a non-quantitative “‘ distention of 
the soul.” This seems to mean that the only real element in time 
is the present moment, an “ indivisible present ” that has no parts. 
But somehow past and future must also be contained in this 
present. ‘ The soul has its existence in an indivisible present, 
but it has the power of distending itself, as it were, in two 
directions, into the future by means of anticipation, and into the 
past by means of memory” (p. 177). We might perhaps clarify 
the notion by saying that there are three simultaneous acts of 
soul: attention, expectation and memory; and these three are in 
some way the content of the soul at any given moment. Hence 
the moment may be regarded as non-quantitative or non-extensive, 
and yet as embracing a real distinction in its contents or in the 
functions of the soul at that moment. There is a real difficulty 
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here when it comes to deciding what we mean by measuring time 
or measuring the duration of motion. It must have extension, 
and yet the only time which exists is an indivisible present. 
Callahan stresses the difficulty (pp. 159, 165), and calls it an 
“ apparent paradox” (pp. 154, 176). But is there not a real 
paradox, that is left unresolved? I think if Professor Callahan 
had allowed himself, when necessary, the liberty of criticising as 
well as expounding the views, he would have left this notion 
easier to understand. 

The exposition is remarkably lucid throughout, despite the 
subtlety of some of the ancient treatments of time. A tendency 
to occasional repetitions is alleviated by the numerous acute 
observations of the author, who combines a general soundness of 
judgment with a welcome freedom from gratuitous philosophizing 


W. V. D. 





The Works of George Berkeley. Volume I. Edited by A. A. 
Luce. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. viii + 279. 30s. 


Tuts fine volume is the first fruit of a generously-conceived 
project recently announced by its publishers. They propose to 
issue a “ library of British philosophy ” which will ‘‘ embrace in 
principle the work of all philosophers who at any time have lived 
and worked in the British Islands’”’. The scheme was set in hand, 
not uncharacteristically, in the year of Dunkirk. Berkeley and 
Hume are to be the first to appear; Adelard is to follow. The 
works of Berkeley, including a Life, are to be published in eight 
or nine volumes, with Professor Luce and Professor Jessop as: 
editors. 

The General Preface to this series shows the impressive 
amount of new Berkeliana discovered since Fraser’s edition of 
fifty years ago, an advance that owes much, it may be remarked, 
to the researches of Dr. Luce. This first volume, for which he is 
responsible, contains the Philosophical Commentaries, the Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision, and the Theory of Vision 
Vindicated and Explained, with editorial prefaces, introductions 
and notes. 

The text of the magnificent 1944 edition of the Philosophicat 
Commentaries is followed here, compression being achieved by 
some changes in typography: Berkeley’s corrections in his manu- 
script are not printed as corrections, and his paging is not 
reproduced. Thus while the 1944 edition remains indispensable 
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for the specialist, the present work gives all that the general 
student is likely to need. Dr. Luce’s valuable notes on the entries, 
slightly abridged from their 1944 form, are here included. His 
introduction reviews the chequered history of these note-books 
and shows their importance for the understanding of Berkeley’s 
thought. It will be remembered that the 1944 edition was printed, 
not from the original manuscript, then inaccessible, but from a 
copy previously made by the editor. It is good to learn that 
a comparison with the manuscript itself has shown only a very 
few corrigenda, none of major importance. 

For the two works on vision, Dr. Luce has adopted the 
practice, to be followed throughout the series, of giving the text 
of the latest edition, significant variants being shown in a 
convenient apparatus. Thus we have at once an authoritative 
text (only one misprint has been noted) and an opportunity of 
observing any notable developments in Berkeley’s thought. The 
editorial footnotes, which are confined mainly to these develop- 
ments, are judiciously economical in length nad number. None of 
these alterations, as Dr. Luce shows in his preface, represents an 
important change of doctrine. One notices a growth of confi- 
dence: in 1709 Berkeley had written “‘ the truth of the matter, 
I find, stands .. .”; in 1732 the “I find” is omitted. There 
is a softening of his attitude to the mathematicians; and there is 
the interesting addition to § 73, in which he anticipates the Gestalt 
psychologist’s stress on the rdle of context in perception. 

For the rest, Dr. Luce’s discussion of what was new in the 
New Theory of Vision, his examination of its relation to the 
Principles, and his estimate of the Theory of Vision Vindicated 
are models of exact statement and sound judgment. It is difficult 
not to believe that we have here an exposition of Berkeley’s 
philosophy which bears in essentials the stamp of finality. 

This finely-printed book is all that a student could ask for; 
it augurs well both for this series of volumes and for the 
Bibliotheca Britannica Philosophica which the publishers have in 
hand. 

E J. F. 


The Style of Aeschylus. By F. R. Earp. Cambridge University 
Press. 1948.. Pp. 175. 12s. 6d. 


To his valuable book on the style of Sophocles, published in 1944, 
Professor Earp has now added an equally valuable analysis of 
the style of Aeschylus Ae employs the same method of listing 
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all the instances of certain stylistic features—compound words, 
rare and epic words, epithets, and metaphors—with full discus- 
sions of the general tendencies indicated. He also includes 
chapters on the structure of sentences and on the qualities of 
vividness, naturalness, and humaneness, in Aeschylus’ work. The 
result is a very definite and a remarkably comprehensive survey 
map of the ddoxcor wépo. of this perplexing landscape. 

Many illuminating conclusions, convincingly attested, emerge. 
“ Aeschylus . . . grows bolder in the formation of new com- 
pounds, not, like Sophocles, more cautious” (p. 9). The 
Prometheus Vinctus is stylistically a late play and has as high 
a proportion of compound words as any other except the 
Agamemnon (p. 10). In the Persae most of the compounds are 
ornamental “ used in the epic manner to lend colour and dignity” ; 
in the Agamemnon they are more vital to the sense (p. 15). 
Though Aeschylus’ diction progressively tends to increasing use 
of compounds, variations in the number of these cannot be used 
alone as a clue to date “ for the number and character of the 
words used are less significant than the use made of them” 
(p. 17). As to “ rare and epic words” Aeschylus has fewer in 
the later plays, and in general they occur, like compounds, more 
often in lyrics than in dialogue. Metaphors are more frequent 
and more functional in the later plays (p. 103). Naval and agri- 
cultural metaphors decrease slightly; metaphors from the sea 
decrease markedly. There is an increase in metaphors from 
animals, hunting, fishing, games, wind, and weather. Aeschylus’ 
imagery shows a lively interest in animals and natural history 
(pp. 104-5, 112-20). In general “ Aeschylus does not merely use 
metaphor as a conventional ornament of style, or as a means of 
raising it above the commonplace, but rather because he finds it 
congenial, and often the best or only way of expressing his idea.” 
As to his composition: the structure and order of his sentences 
become gradually clearer and more closely knit in course of time, 
more emphatic, and less often straggling. 

The chapter on epithets is particularly instructive. Contrary 
to the general impression, ornamental epithets are rarer in 
Aeschylus than in Euripides or Sophocles (p. 55). The Bacchae 
has, proportionately to its length, almost ten times as many as 
the Oresteia (pp. 60-3). Aeschylus uses fewer of these epithets 
in his later plays. In the Oresteia this is mainly attributable to 
the sustained stress of emotion. Also, Aeschylus, unlike Euripides, 
“ does not put words in the mouths of his characters” and “ is 
a realist, not in diction, but in matter” (pp. 60-1). 
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A comparison with Gray’s use of conventional ornament in 
the Elegy well illustrates Aeschylus’ comparative austerity in this 
(p. 69). Aeschylus stands more with Milton: “ they seek to 
obtain not beauty, but dignity and force appropriate to their 
subjects and to the natural bent of their minds”’; that is not to 
say that they “ lack beauty, but only that the special character- 
istics of their style are not due to a desire of ornament ” (p. 71). 

The sixth chapter, with its sections on “ Aeschylus vivid,” 
“ Aeschylus natural,” and “ Aeschylus humane,” ably illustrates 
these qualities, and concludes with a typically unexpected and 
cogent analogy (p. 166): ‘“ The grimmest figure in [English 
literature] is Dean Swift, but anyone who has read his letters to 
Stella knows that in that grim mind there was a strain of tender- 
ness, if not the all-embracing sympathy of Aeschylus. If we think 
of that and contrast it with the easy tears of Sterne in The 
Sentimental Journey, we may be faintly reminded of the difference 
between Aeschylus and Euripides ”—though I think that’s rather 
hard on Euripides. A later comparison with Dante (pp. 170-1) 
is equally instructive, and the author reveals analogies with 
Shakespeare’s power of vividly realising his scenes (pp. 150-5: 
Gupa cod Kxatyyope: in Agam. 271 might have been cited here), 
and with Wordsworth’s (p. 156) readiness to mention “ things 
which many poets would think too prosaic or to humble for 
poetry.” 

In his conclusion Professor Earp dismisses “‘ the impression 
that Aeschylus writes as he does at the dictation of a mysterious 
afflatus, with any conscious thought of style.” On the contrary 
“his style develops in a way which makes it gradually more 
effective and more fitted for drama, and that seems to indicate 
conscious purpose” (p. 167). This, fully established, as it is, 
achieves a most valuable reorientation of Aeschylean studies. 

A few queries are inevitable. It is disturbing to find the 
following omissions from the list of ornamental epithets in the 
Agamemnon: dotpwv ... vuxrépwv (1. 4), Aapumrpov ... céAas 
(281), dadpas weAnvis (298), KeAarvai “Epwvies (462-3), Aaprddwv 
daerdopwv (489; but perhaps this is to echo 1. 23), duia «dns 
(495), from the first five hundred lines alone. And in the Bacchae 
perhaps the repeated epithets referring to fertility, wildness, and 
whiteness (with the contrasting ios xedAawdv in 1. 628), are 
more than ornamental. I miss dravpwros on pp. 119 and 109. 
I feel that the meaning of dyxos, sometimes pejorative, some- 
times appreciative, sometimes neutral, needs more careful investi- 
gation than any Aeschylean scholar has yet given it. On p. 119 
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@vonévocoww lacks an accent, and éA@eév needs correction on 
p. 173. 

Professor Earp has greatly advanced Aeschylean studies with 
this book. One hopes he will now apply the same fruitful methods 
to Pindar or Aristophanes. 

W. B.S. 


Plato’s Seventh and Eighth Letters. Edited with introduction and 
notes by R. S. BLuck. Cambridge. 1947. Pp. 188. 8s. 


Mucu has been written in recent years about the Platonic 
Epistles, and several translations have appeared, but there was 
still room for an annotated edition. In editing the Seventh and 
Eighth, Mr. Bluck has done something to fill the gap, and has 
produced a valuable piece of work. He has an adequate know- 
ledge of modern authorities and a capacity for effective criticism. 
His conclusions—in my opinion—are generally right. 

His text is based on that of Burnet, and the few changes 
introduced appear to be justified; indeed it might be argued that 
he should have gone further. For example, in 7,351 °C we find 
the statement: ovre Aiwy oir’ dAXos... oddeis... emi Sivapiv Exov 
elow dAtrnpwdy éavtd ..., emi... SF vouwv KatacKevyy ovre bv 
OAtyiorwy §=Oavatwv . . . yryvouévnv. Since however Dion was 
known to be responsible for the “ liquidation” of Heracleides 
the assertion cannot apply to him, while the use of ovr: where 
ovdé might be expected is, to say the least of it, odd. Instead 
of leaving the passage unannotated the editor would have done 
well to adopt, or at any rate to mention, R. G. Bury’s correction 
of ovre to 6 tt, which removes all difficulty. 

Mr. Bluck’s appendix on the genuineness of the two Epistles 
is very satisfactory; but in his discussion of the purpose of these 
letters (in the Introduction) he writes like an able advocate with 
a bad case. That the Seventh Epistle was seriously intended by 
Plato as advice to a political party in the situation in which the 
unhappy Syracusans found themselves during the tyranny of 
Callippus I find incredible. (So, I may remark, did Beloch, R. G. 
Bury, Harward, Howald and Wilamowitz.) 

Mr. Bluck’s comments on the “ Philosophical Digression ” in 
this Epistle are admirably clear, and he incidentally refutes the 
notion that Aristotle represents Plato as having denied the exis- 
tence of Forms of artificial objects. 


H 
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In 7,337 Plato declares that the political recommendations 
he is now making to Dion’s friends are dd«Ag¢a dv re Aiwy dv 7’ 
éyo érexeipyoapev ... ouumpaga, devitepa pov. ampata 3 fv a TO 
mparov érexecpyOn per avrov Acovyoiov mpayxOjvat, maow Kowa dyaba. 
Here the editor explains that ‘“‘what Plato and Dion tried to 
carry out” and “what was attempted in conjunction with 
Dionysius’’ are one and the same. ‘They are contrasted with 
the inferior proposals which Plato thought the best available in 
the unfavourable political situation which resulted from Dion’s 
murder. 

This is certainly right, and Mr. Bluck is justified in protesting 
against the notion held by certain modern authorities—based 
largely on their misinterpretation of this passage—which attri- 
butes to Plato the aim of turning Dionysius into a philosopher 
king whose rule would be based on émioryjyy and untramelled by 
written laws. 

The editor is right again, I venture to think, in holding that 
Dion’s son, as stated by the historians, died before his father, but 
that Plato when he wrote Epistle Eight was unaware of the fact. 
The rendering of 357 C,rovrow . . . (i.e., Dion’s son and nephew) 
cvvoporoynoavrow tois ye GAAows ... olwat maow Soomrep Tis 
modews xKydovrac auvdoxeiv, “ once these two agree” has been 
objected to by some who hold that the use of the present infinitive 
cvvioxeiv, implies, ‘mow that these two have agreed.” 
R. Hackforth wanted to insert &v to be taken with ovvdoxeiv. 
But in 333 A and 337C the same construction occurs, and the 


context shows that the participles (yevouévwv and reOévrwv) refer, 


to future possibilities. 

In 357 A, where the reference is to reforms projected by Dion 
ei py fevixai “Epwies éxddvoav, I take the meaning to be 
“ furies turning on a guest friend,” i.e., Dion’s murderers who in 
the Seventh Epistle were described as fevodovor dvdpes. The 
objection that this use of “Epwves is confined to the poets seems 
of little importance, for Plato’s style (as Jebb remarked) is “ half 
way between poetry and prose.” Mr. Bluck explains the words 
as ‘‘furies taking vengeance for a friend (Heracleides),” but 
Plato nowhere explicitly alludes to Dion’s treatment of H., 
whereas he denounces Dion’s murderers with passionate vehe- 
mence. I fail to see how contemporary readers could connect the 
words with Heracleides. 


W. H. P. 
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A History of Attila and the Huns, By E. A. THompson. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1948. Pp. xii + 228. 15s. 


PROFESSOR THOMPSON, some of whose articles on this period have 
already appeared in this journal, has now concentrated his work 
on a detailed study of Attila and his strange community of the 
Huns. This fills a gap in scholarship so far as the English 
language is concerned. For though historians, such as Hodgkin 
and Bury, have written great general works on the period, this 
is the first book devoted to Attila in particular, since one published 
by a Dean of Manchester more than a century ago. 

The attitude to the subject has changed greatly in the interval. 
Attila has ceased to be treated as the Scourge of God, fit material 
for romantic horror or pious moralizing. Instead, under the 
classicifying eye of the modern anthropologist the Huns are a 
clear specimen of the Lower Stage of Pastoralism, undergoing 
a series of peculiar metamorphoses as a result of their contacts 
with the Romans and the Goths. The analogies with other 
nomadic communities are used to explain the random statements 
of our ancient authorities, and the strangely erratic rise and fall 
of the empire of the Huns becomes much more intelligible. 

In one instance, perhaps, in the effort to extract information 
from our fragmentary sources, Thompson tries to squeeze too - 
much from them. To prove a connection between the Bagaudae 
and Attila, he quotes the Chronica Minora: “ Eudoxius, arte 
medicus, pravi sed exercitati ingenii, in Bacauda id temporis 
mota delatus ad Chunos confugit.” This is taken to prove that 
the Bagaudae trusted Attila in 448. But first of all, it is not 
stated that Eudoxius was really a leader of the Bagaudae, but 
simply that he was accused in connection with their revolt. 
Secondly, the fact that he took refuge with the Huns may only 
mean that this individual thought it safer to flee there than to 
remain in Gaul and be tried. Thirdly, there is no evidence 
how he was received by the Huns. Thompson later blames Attila 
for failing to make use of Eudoxius, so as to lead the Bagaudae 
in the conquest of Gaul. But the reason may simply be that 
Eudoxius was not a person of actual influence among the 
Bagaudae and that Attila had no real contacts with them. 

In instances such as this it is no doubt possible to argue over 
the details of Thompson’s picture. But its general lines are well 
drawn and enthrallingly interesting. In some ways the happen- 
ings have a surprisingly modern spirit. Negotiations with Attila, 
though the outward circumstances were so different, remind one 
painfully of recent dealings between West and East, and the 
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political changes of Constantinople take on more meaning when, 
following a theory of Manojlovic, Professor Thompson traces the 
struggle between the landowning aristocracy represented by the 
Blues and the merchants and traders, supporting the Greens. 


H. W. P. 


Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Liber I (Monobiblos). Edidit P. J. ENx. 
E. J. Brill, Leiden. 11 guilders. 


Tuis edition of the first book of Propertius is in two parts: the 
first, of 162 pages, containing the prolegomena and the text, the 
second the commentary and index, of 210 pages. In the prole- 
gomena are to be found discussions of the evidence with regard 
to Propertius’s life and friends, of the chronology of his poems 
and of the number of books into which they are divided and of 
the manuscripts and text. There is also a history of the origin of 
the Roman elegy, carefully and temperately expressed, a list of 
the Latin poets ‘‘ qui Propertium aut imitati sunt aut saltem 
legerunt ” and a “ compastus” of editions and translations of 
Propertius and of articles dealing with the interpretation and text 
of the poems. All this is done with, on the whole, competence 
and erudition. Lachmann’s division of book II of the elegies is, 
after a careful discussion, rejected and, for the rest, there is little 
to criticise. The list of passages from later imitators should be 
drastically reduced; and, as it happens, the one certain imitation 
of Propertius by Orientius is omitted, as indeed it is also by the 
editor of Orientius in the Berlin C.S.E. 

The full commentary (it is, indeed, somewhat too full) deals 
with nearly every point that calls for comment. Special attention 
is paid to the work of Butler and Barber, whom the editor insists 
upon calling the duumviri Britanni, Phillimore, Postgate, 
Housman, and Palmer. But it adds little to our knowledge of the 
poems and is marked by an indecision or a desire to show a 
superior acimen, which leads to strange results. One or two 
instances where this tendency is remarkable require a short discus- 
sion. In viii 9 ff..occur the “ Versus difficillimi”’ : 


atque ego non uideam tales subsidere uentos 
cum tibi prouectas auferet unda rates 

ut me defixum uacua patiantur in ora 
erudelem infesta saepe uocare manu. 
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Of the construction and interpretation of these verses Vahlen had 
given a perfectly satisfactory explanation which Professor Enk 
admits to be the ‘‘ unica interpretatio quae non contra artem 
logicam pugnet.”’ But he rejects it on the incredible ground that 
no one but Vahlen had ever thought of interpreting the lines in 
that way. Accordingly with Heinsius he changes non to tum and 
asserts that the lines mean that the poet expresses the wish that 
the favouring winds which are bearing Cynthia’s ship out of 
harbour should suddenly stop and give him an opportunity, while 
her ship is held up, to stand for a longer time upon the shore 
upbraiding her for her cruelty. And this is seriously offered as 
an improvement for the plain wish that the poet may never see 
the adverse winds that keep Cynthia in the harbour subside and 
leave him, as her ship goes to sea, lamenting upon the shore! 
In ix 23 f. we meet the “distichon difficillimum ” : 


multus Amor cuiquam faciles ita praebuit alas 
ut non alterna presserit ille manu. 


Rightly rejecting the interpretation which makes the lover into 
a captured bird with a string on its leg, Professor Enk adopts 
Rothstein’s impossible interpretation that Cupid permits the lover 
to clasp him by the wings, but at the same time keeps him in 
check alterna manu. But he has improvements to suggest. The 
word manu is a difficulty, because it is not with the hand but the 
wings that Cupid amantem verberat: but the difficulty is sur- 
mounted by the reflection that as long ago as 1731 Burmann 
pointed out that alterna manu has practically the same meaning 
as utraque manu, i.e., omnibus viribus; and the note ends with 
the words “‘ sed accuratius K. Prinz alterna manu: modo laeva, 
modo dextra interpretater.” The reader is left to make what he 
can out of it all. The distich means that Cupid never permitted 
any lover such a smooth course in his loving (facilas praebuit alas 
is the same as facilem se praebuit), that he did not cause his hand 
to fall heavily upon him from time to time, the hand intervening 
(alterna) to take the place of the previous freedom. 
In xx 29, 30 the distich 


Ille sub extrema pendens secluditur ala 
et volurees rame submonet insidias 


is made even more ridiculous by Professor Enk than it is by 
preceding editors. Supposing with them that the a/a is the wing 
of either Zetes or Calais he proceeds to worry about the meaning 
of extrema. Remembering that in Valerius Flaccus Arg. i 291 
extremas manus in the description of the drowning Helle means 
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“the tips of her fingers” he insists that extrema ala here can 
mean only the “ tip of the wing” and he makes Hylas protect 
himself from the one brother by hanging on with one hand to 
the tip of the other’s wing and with the free hand keeping his 
assailant at bay with a branch. The fact is that the ala is not 
the wing of either brother, but the ala made by a branch with 
the trunk of a tree. 

In spite of blemishes like the foregoing, and the fact that 
little is added to our knowledge vf Propertius by this edition, 
the editor may be congratulated on his industry and erudition in 
collecting so much that bears upon the interpretation of the poet, 
and on the easy and perspicuous Latin in which his prolegomena 
and notes are composed. There are very few printer’s errors. 


R. M. H. 


The Dehumanization of Art and Notes on the Novel. By Jos& 
OrTEGA y GASsET. Translated by Helene Weyl. Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. 
11s. 6d. 


THE two essays of Sr. Ortega y Gasset, now for the first time 
made available in English, were published in Spain more than 
twenty years ago, in 1925. Other essays of the author, particu- 
larly The Modern Theme, Revolt of the Masses and Invertebrate 
Spain have already appeared in English; to them the present book 
adds the author’s most important contribution to literary criticism. 
Sr. Ortega’s purpose in his first essay is to understand and charac- 
terise modern art. Beneath the multiplicity of divergent directions, 
he sees common to all modern art forms the tendency to dehuman- 
ization, a movement towards pure art by the progressive 
elimination of the human and an emphasis on the strictly aesthetic. 
The achievement of the new art is its liberation of the human 
imagination from nature. In his second essay Sr. Ortega deals 
specifically with the novel, a form which he regards with alarm; 
for not only is it a finite quarry with only narrow and concealed 
veins still to be worked but at the same time the sensibility of the 
reading public has become subtler and more fastidious. He 
believes that hope for the novel lies in the field of psychology; 
it must be one of tempo lento, studying the inner mechanism of 
personages, yet still transferring the reader to a new world of 
fiction and cutting off all retreat to reality. 

That The Dehumanization of Art and Notes on the Novel is: 
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relevant and significant to-day is a tribute to the sobriety and 
coolness of Sr. Ortega’s reasoned analysis. Its publication in 
1925 coincided with the culmination of a movement towards pure 
art which derived from the Parnassians and, in Spanish literature, 
from Azul, a volume of prose and poetry of the Nicaraguan poet 
Ruben Dario; two years later, in 1927, Spain enthusiastically 
celebrated the tercentenary of the birth of Géngora, the most 
stylised, “‘ dehuman ” of its poets. Dehumanized art seemed the 
only acceptable form, which accounts perhaps for Sr. Ortega’s too 
hasty dismissal of the realistic literature of the nineteenth century; 
yet, at the same time, Federico Garcia Lorca demonstrated the 
perfect welding ot art and human experience in his Romancero 
Gitano. 

The author’s lucid precise style makes light the task of the 
translator. 

ALBERT E. SLOMAN. 


Trajan’s Parthian War. By F. A. Lepper. Oxford Classical 
and Philosophical Monographs. Oxford University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. Pp. xvi + 224 and 
one map. 15s. 


Tuts work is an excellent example of the proper function of such 
a series of monographs. It supplies a detailed investigation of 
a highly important, but limited subject, which could not be 
completely handled in the narrative chapter with notes and 
appendices, which is all that it could expect in a more general 
work on Roman history. For though Trajan’s Parthian War was 
an episode of great interest and possible significance, through the 
accidents of our defective sources it remains peculiarly obscure. 
Mr. Lepper is almost over-conscious of the difficulties of his theme 
and, apart from some eight pages of “ conclusions,” has abstained 
from reducing his results to narrative form. But his detailed 
discussion of the chronological problem, the strategy and the 
causes of the war show clearly how far and in what directions it 
is possible to make positive assertions and where, as often, there 
is only hypothesis available. 

The chief conclusion suggested is that Trajan began with the 
intention of annexing Armenia and Northern Mesopotamia so as 
to form a strategic frontier against Parthia. His capture of 
Ctesiphon and crowning of a nominee as king of Parthia were 
developments resulting from a campaign to clear the southern 
and eastern frontiers of his new provinces. So far a convincing 
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case could be built on the evidence. The only flight of imagina- 
tion which Mr. Lepper allows himself is the interesting diagnosis 
that Trajan’s closing years were affected and his death occasioned 
by a condition of high blood pressure. Expert medical opinion 
is called in to show how plausible is this hypothesis. But, as with 
all such conclusions about the morbid condition of a historical 
personage, in default of technical evidence it remains a fascinating 
conjecture. 
H. W. P. 


Euripides and Dionysus: An interpretation of the Bacchae. By 
R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM. Cambridge University Press. 
1948. Pp. 190. 15s. 


Tue Ice Age of Euripidean interpretation is well over now, but 
the Bacchae has been almost the last play to thaw out. Till this 
century few tried to peer below the translucent surface of 
Euripides’ smooth diction and polished symbolisms, and those few 
rarely discerned more than the distorted reflections of their own 
ideas. Now the warmth of a genuinely sympathetic scholarship 
has revealed the subaqueous depths of Euripides’ genius, no longer 


b0 éxdmrpov ev aiviypart. Dodds’s Oxford edition in 1944 
charted the deeper currents of the play for Greek-reading students. 
Now the Cambridge University Press has published this admirable 
general survey by Mr. Winnington-Ingram, which, since Greek is 
mainly kept to the footnotes, should interest many Greekless 
readers as well. 

The book consists mainly of a continuous commentary on the 
action, thought, and characterisation of the play, from the 
prologue to the exodos, together with three chapters on Euripides 
attitude to Dionysus (“ the Bacchae is in some sort a play against 
Dionysus ”) and an appendix on Euripides’ “ rationalism.” The 
exposition is uncommonly flexible and sensitive in threading the 
iridescent mazes of the poet’s thought, and I shall not risk snap- 
ping its fibres by attempting a summary. The whole book 
strikingly succeeds in communicating and, where necessary, 
amplifying the aesthetic and intellectual excitement of the original. 
The Greekless reader, whether his interests are literary or psycho- 
logical or religious, will hardly fail to find it an absorbing study. 
And the nose-to-the-text teacher will be able to collect many 
telling points of minute criticism from the footnotes. 

This is a most welcome book, and one hopes that it will be 
followed by many more of its kind. 

W. B.S. 
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The Commonwealth and the Nations. By NICHOLAS MANSERGH. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. London. 1948. 
228 pp. 8s. 6d. 


“ THE aim of these essays,” writes Dr. Mansergh, “‘ is to fulfil the 
modest purpose of raising some questions, of examining some 
developments, and, perhaps above all, of throwing into clearer 
relief some of the underlying trends in recent Commonwealth 
thought and practice.” Yet, as he himself goes on to point out 
in his foreword, they have a certain unity, for they are concerned 
mainly with the theme of emerging nationalism in Commonwealth 
and erstwhile Commonwealth countries. 

Of particular value are the essays describing arrangements for 
consultation and co-operation and on “ Dominion conceptions of 
the Commonwealth,” the one a description and evaluation of 
machinery, the other a shrewd assessment of Commonwealth 
opinion. 

But for us in Ireland, this book has a special interest. Dr. 
Mansergh is an Irishman and a writer on Irish politics. Indeed, 
the student must still to-day rely mainly on his “Irish Free 
State: Its Government and Politics” for a general picture of 
Irish political institutions, although that work was written fifteen 
years ago. As an Irishman impressed with the development of 
nationalism in the Commonwealth, he sees in the relations of 
Great Britain with India and South East Asia obvious parallels to 
Anglo-Irish relations. He points them, but does not strain them. 
Treland’s development falls into place in a broad common pattern. 
We are not so different it would seem—vwe started a little earlier, 
that is all. 

Two of the essays treat Irish themes directly. Dr. Mansergh’s 
account of “ Political and Social Forces in Ireland, 1916-48” is 
a simple and lucid exposition, intended originally for an Indian 
audience. His skill enables them happily to be spared the bias 
of past-ridden bitterness and future doubts, which has all too often 
clouded the judgments of those who have recorded and discussed 
the developments he here relates and fits into place so neatly. 
In the final essay, he points to the unfortunate consequences of 
“ living a lie” and, some months before Mr. Costello, answers the 
question whether “ the one remaining constitutional link embodied 
in the External Relations Act any longer possesses practical 
advantages outweighing its psychological disadvantages.” He finds 
the solution to the difficulties of Anglo-Irish relations in a frank 
recognition of the concept of ‘‘ external association” and he 
believes the same formula will solve the somewhat similar problems 
attending the coming of age of Britain’s imperial possessions. 
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Now that the External Relations Act has been repealed, 
Ireland is faced with defining the terms of this external association, 
for face it she must. Dr. Mansergh favours a formal definition. 
“Tt should have a foundation of common purpose and mutual 
obligation stated and clearly understood by both parties. On that 
foundation the association could grow.” This essay is a valuable 
and all too short contribution to the critical, but constructive, 
discussion we should, but so rarely do, hear on the subject. 

And if it be answered, as it will, that a final insurmountable 
obstacle yet blocks the way, Dr. Mansergh has a few wise words 
on that subject too. 


eS 


Jonathan Swift: Irish Tracts 1720-1723 and Sermons. Edited 
by HERBERT Davis, with an Introduction to the Sermons by 
Louis A. LANDA. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1948. 14s. 


AFTER an interval of seven years, a further volume of Professor 
Davis’s edition of The Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift has been 
published. Planned as the ninth in the sequence of fourteen 
volumes, it is the sixth to appear. Its publication is very welcome 
both for its own sake and as an indication that others may quickly 
follow. 

The pieces printed in the opening section are The Story of 
the Injured Lady and the Answer to it, the Proposal for the 
Universal Use of Irish Manufacture, the Letter to Pope, the Last 
Speech and Dying Words of Ebenezor Elliston, Some Arguments 
Against Enlarging the Power of the Bishops, the Letter to a Young 
Gentleman, and the Letter to a Young Lady on her Marriage. 
In his introduction Professor Davis shows that the first two of 
these were originally written in 1707, thus swelling the evidence 
that Swift had been interested in Irish affairs, and that his later 
attitude towards them had in large part been determined, long 
before he wrote from the Deanery. The Letter to Pope is restored 
to January 1720-1. An excellent case for rejecting the Letter to 
a Young Poet from the canon is based on difficulties of date and 
style, and accordingly it is relegated to an appendix. The pieces 
relating to the Bank-controversy are also printed in an appendix, 
not (unhappily) because the authenticity of The Wonderful 
Wonder of Wonders and The Wonder of All the Wonders can be 
impugned, but for the convenience of having together the papers 
probably written by Swift, those attributed to him and his friends, 
relevant documents, and a list of other papers written in the 
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controversy. Read thus, the series is vividly illustrative of the 
times, however much Swift may have wished his own part in the 
affair to be forgotten. Concerning the political tracts of 1720-22 
Professor Davis makes the comment that through them “ Swift 
had already gained the ear of the Dublin populace before he began 
to address them as a linen draper of the city’; and it might be 
added that in une ot them the need of an articulate drapier had 
already been suggested—‘“ I could wish our Shopkeepers would 
immediately think on this Proposal, addressing it to all Persons of 
Quality, and others; but first be sure to get some Body who can 
write Sense, to put it into Form.” : 

Professor Landa contributes a valuable introduction to the 
Sermons. Commenting on each of them in turn, he deftly 
indicates Swift’s relation to the various trends of contemporary 
religious, and anti-religious, thought. ‘‘ The sermons reveal Swift 
the divine as he reflects constant and universal elements in 
Christianity,” and at the same time they “‘ represent fairly adequa- 
tely the range of his opinions.” In style they accord with the 
Anglican ideal of pulpit oratory of the time—“ plain Notions of 
simple and genuine Rhetorick.” 

Swift’s sermons have been much neglected, and Professor 
Landa’s introduction is a most helpful contribution to their study. 
That one feels prompted now and then to supplement it is a 
tribute to its stimulating quality. Why did so few of the sermons 
survive? No doubt, as Professor Landa suggests, Swift destroyed 
most of them in accordance with his habit of burning unprinted 
and little-valued writings; yet no doubt also he is right in 
questioning whether in spite of Swift’s slighting remarks he was 
entirely indifferent to them. One may reflect further (and so 
bring those lines of thought into closer harmony) that a thing may 
be of great consequence for the moment and yet not worth 
keeping. The sermons were in large part addressed to the lower 
orders, because 


The little Religion there is in the World hath been observed 
to reside chiefly among the middle and lower Sort of People. 

And truly upon that Account I have thought it a 
Happiness, that those under my immediate Care are generally 
of that Condition. 


And Swift himself made the distinction between “‘ Discourses upon 
important Occasions, delivered to Princes or Parliaments, written 
with a View of being made publick; and a plain Sermon intended 
for the Middle or lower Size of People.” These considerations 
(which Professor Landa does not take into account) would seem 
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to reconcile the evident care and earnestness of the sermons with 
the disparaging remarks Swift afterwards made about them to 
persons of quality, and to explain why he should destroy them 
when they had served their purpose. Besides, many of them may 
never have been written out in full, as we may suspect from the 
Letter to a Young Gentleman: 


I cannot get over the Prejudice of taking some little Offence 
at the Clergy, for perpetually reading their Sermons; 
perhaps, my frequent hearing of Foreigners, who never make 
use of Notes, may have added to my Disgust. And I cannot 
but think, that whatever is read, differs as much from what 
is repeated without Book, as a Copy doth from an Original. 


As for the chronology of the sermons, five can be dated 
exactly, approximately, or generally, but regarding the remainder 
Professor Landa holds that it cannot even “ be said with assurance 
that they were composed or preached when Swift was Dean of 
St. Patrick’s.” That is true; yet there is presumptive evidence 
that some of them were, if we may argue from the fact that 
On the Testimony of Conscience, On the Trinity and On the Poor 
Man’s Contentment were addressed in exactly the same tone to 
exactly the same sort of congregation as Upon the Martyrdom 
and On Brotherly Love, both preached by Swift at St. Patrick’s 
when he was Dean. 

The cases for and against the authenticity of The Difficulty 
of Knowing One’s Self are admirably stated and cautiously 
weighed. If one is convinced that Professor Landa is right in 
inclining to reject it, one is none the less glad to find it printed 
(as doubtful) in an appendix. No question is raised concerning 
Upon the Excellency of Christianity: we should have welcomed 
a comment on the discrepancy between its attitude to the heathen 
philosophers and that of the Letter to a Young Gentleman and 
the sermon On the Testimony of Conscience. If it is Swift’s we 
have here a remarkable exception to the prevailing uniformity 
of his thought. 

This volume is of the same high standard as its predecessors 
in the series. Like them it contains facsimile reproductions, 
textual notes, a useful index and, above all, important introduc- 
tions. Printer’s errors occur on pp. xiii, xvii, 63, 69, 107 and 214; 
and these, negligible in themselves, are regrettable in an edition 
of Swift, who had a passion for correctness in the smallest detail. 


F. Pye. 
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Etude sur le Livre des Saintes Médecines du Duc Henri de 
Lancastre, accompagnée d’extraits du texte. By E. J. 
ARNOULD. Paris: Didier, 1948. Price not stated. 


THE Livre des Saintes Médecines was very little known before 
the appearance in 1940 of Dr. Arnould’s A.-N.T.S. edition 
(without detailed critical apparatus) of the complete text. That 
publication was the result of a change of plan, for earlier 
Dr. Arnould had prepared an elaborate study of the Livre, with 
accompanying extracts, the printing of which had been inter- 
rupted by the invasion of France. The types having fortunately 
escaped the perils of war, he has returned to his original project, 
and has published his study with copious references to the edition 
as well as to the extracts contained in the book, so that it can 
be used either as an indispensable companion to the complete 
text or as an independent work. The glossary and table of 
scribal errors embrace the whole. It falls short, therefore, of 
being an exhaustive commentary in only one particular: the 
notes at the end necessarily refer to the extracts alone. 

Students will be grateful to Professor Arnould for his per- 
severance in publishing this book, for it is a most scholarly work 
on a subject of no mean importance. The first Duke of 
Lancaster, grandfather of Henry IV, was one of the three greatest 
Englishmen of his time—the time of Edward III and the Black 
Prince. He was notable as soldier, sailor, diplomatist, courtier, 
administrator, benefactor and athlete, and his devotional treatise 
—the only writing he is known to have composed—was acclaimed 
when Dr. Arnould made it available in print as “le chef-d’ceuvre 
de la prose francaise en Angleterre au xiv® siécle.’’ Accordingly, 
in giving a carefully documented account of the Duke’s life and 
public character—his private confession is ‘‘the best picture of 
his soul’’—and in examining the sources and literary merits of 
his work, Professor Arnould has done something well worth 
doing. Furthermore, the language of this great nobleman is of 
special interest, since it is a specimen of the best A.—N. of the 
final period of decadence; and the minute scrutiny which it here 
receives is a valuable contribution to linguistic studies. 

Dr. Arnould is a shrewd and balanced critic. If he does 
not err on the side of harshness in judging the man, he is not 
tempted to over-praise his work because it rises above the 
mediocrity of other writings of the time. Perhaps in drawing 
attention to Duke Henry’s interesting and unusual taste for 
the play on words he would have been on surer ground in 
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recalling the rhetorical ‘‘colours’’ of annominatio and traductio 
rather than the alliterative tradition in English homiletic prose; 
and he could with advantage have related this point of verbal 
style to the prevailing euphuism of the treatment, for the riot 
of comparisons in which the author indulges springs more, it 
would seem, from the head than from religious ecstasy. The 
inquiry into the sources is particularly well done: Professor 
Arnould carries his wide learning easily, and he gives due recog- 
nition to active experience as one of the author’s principal 
source-books. 

As for the date and circumstances of the work, Dr. Arnould 
notes the evidence of the text that it was begun and completed 
in 1354, and in part at any rate composed from day to day. 
A case could be made for rather more exact dating. ‘‘L’an de 
grace’’ 1354 is the phrase in the text, and there is independent 
proof that the year of Our Lord, not the legal year, was in 
question. The author had reached fol. 50 by Good Friday 
(i.e. 11 April), though lately he had had little time for writing 
(ed., p. 98), for he had been busy negotiating a new truce with 
France which was concluded five days before, on Palm Sunday 
(p. xxxix); so work can hardly have begun as late as 25 March. 
It would have been highly appropriate to undertake such a 
treatise as a Lenten exercise, and so to start it on Ash Wednesday, 
26 February, 1353-4. The composition of about fifty folios in 
Lent would suggest the author’s setting himself the task of 
writing at least one folio a day, which indeed, but for the 
digressions, would have been about sufficient to complete the 
confession, all that was originally intended. Daily work, then, 
which the text in places reveals, accords with the hypothesis of 
a Lenten exercise; but after Easter work might have become 
more spasmodic. If, however, fol. 69v. was written in May (on 
May Day?) it would appear that the author proceeded to the 
second part without delay, and that the rate of composition was 
maintained for a time. 

The study of the language runs to a hundred pages and is 
extremely detailed. The phonology is examined with particular 
care, each point being argued out thoroughly, and afresh, so 
that received ideas are sometimes called in question. Thus in 
the discussion of ie (< i+ r,<e¢, and < a + palatal), a strong 
case is made for a~falling diphthong—[i2] or [ie]|—in each 
instance. Dr. Arnould’s conjecture that regarde (ed., p. 18) is 
an example of the loss of preconsonantal r (= reregarde) is con- 
firmed by the mention in O.EZ.D. (s.v. rear-guard) of the missing 
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link—A.-N. rergarde. One might, however, dispute the propriety 
of giving contenuance, contenuaument, crestien, deligence, 
defference as examples of the obscure vowel [*] in a weak 
syllable of apparently the same degree of certainty as devyne 
or dolerousement (p. cli). Is not lowering of [i]in tonic syllable 
at least possible in some of these cases? Again, that v in evre 
is not vocalized as it is in poure would seem to be insufficiently 
explained by saying that the vowel of wvre is “moins sombre”’ 
than that of povre (p. clxxii); for the vocalization of precon- 
sonantal v is found in keure chef and keure fu. Only one form 
seems to escape comment: foize, invariable in both manuscripts. 
It appears to indicate that the second element of the diphthong 
is repeated consonantally as [j] in prevocalic position: cf. M.E. 
Ioy3ze (O.E.D., s.v. Joy, sb. 5), boizes clopes (ib., s.v. Boy, sb. 3), 
anuy3ed (ib., s.v. Annoy, v. 2). 

A notable feature of Dr. Arnould’s work, and one which 
considerably extends its scope and suggestiveness, is the special 
knowledge of M.E. which he brings to the elucidation of his 
problems, and his constant readiness to put it to use. If his 
treatment of M.E. phonology does not everywhere command 
complete assent—e.g. in places dealing with the development of 
O.E. 4 (pp. cxxvi f.) and ea (pp. cxxxvii, cxlv)—this does not 
affect the validity of his conclusions, except perhaps in respect 
of ee in A-N. pees, plee, etc., which he thinks may represent 
the closed vowel in this text (pp. cxxxvi f.). The discussion 
of e spellings for i in AN. (pp. cxiii ff.) does not take consistent 
account of vowel-length in M.E., and contains material on 
special cases of [é] or [ei] becoming [i] or [i] which is not 
strictly relevant, and might lead a reader unfamiliar with M.E. 
into concluding that [i] and [é] were reciprocally interchange- 
able. It would have been sufficient for Dr. Arnould’s purpose 
to demonstrate the frequent alternation of |i] and [e], stressed 
and unstressed, and (what he does not mention) the instability 
of vowel-length in monosyllabic words—a matter which again 
comes to mind in connexion with aa in caas, paas, vaal, etc., 
which, Dr. Arnould says (p. cxxiv), “indique sans doute que la 
voyelle de ces mots n’est pas la voyelle claire conforme 4 la 
prononciation courante de l’anglais.’’ But aa in M.E. spelling 
meant [d@]; [@] beside [a] was a common M.E. pronunciation 
in these monosyllables; and [2] did not exist in the English of 
the time. So there is reason to believe that in such words the 
English and A.—-N. vowels were identical. 

A section of particular importance is that on syntax, for 
A.-N. syntax is much neglected, and this text is especially well 
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suited for syntactical study, which Dr. Arnould, with his gifts 
for close and systematic analysis, carries out admirably. One 
passing suggestion may be called in question: that in the 
transitive use of entrer “il faut peut-étre voir l’influence de 
l’anglais” (p. cxciii). This use of the verb seems to have 
appeared more or less contemporaneously in both languages: 
Dr. Arnould’s lists include six instances in his text and O.E.D. 
gives one from the Pricke of Conscience. Neither language need 
have influenced the other, for the usage is, of course, derived 
from Latin. 

The extracts are most judiciously chosen, and connected by 
a brief indication of what intervenes. They are ample to enable 
the reader to form a just impression of the work, for almost a 
third of the whole is given; and they include all the passages 
which one is likely to re-read for their intrinsic worth. The 
notes draw on a wide range of medieval literature in illuminating 
the text, and are most helpful. It may be noted that from the 
“‘excusation”’ (in a passage full of similar conventionalities) ‘‘jeo 
sui engleis et n’ai pas moelt hauntee le franceis,’’ Professor 
Arnould concludes (p. 104) that “‘l’anglais était et resta toujours 
la premiére langue d’Henri de Lancastre,’’ which is interesting 
and important if it can be accepted. But the meaning can 
surely be “I write-in Anglo-Norman, and am not so proficient 
in continental French,’ from which nothing with regard to 
English can be deduced. 

Dr. Arnould has been well served by his printer, who has 
carried out an intricate piece of work with commendable care. 
A dozen trivial errors meet the eye, but nothing of importance. 
The use of the symbol ae for English z is, however, to be regretted. 
The references (which are very full indeed) appear to have been 
carefully checked, but on p. cxciii *79, 14 and *84, 25 should 
read *79, 4 and *84, 15, and on p. cxcix 85, 18 should read 
*85, 20. On p. cxvii lead is a slip for laid, as an instance of 
ai and ei falling together. 

This is a most painstaking, penetrating, and stimulating piece 
of work, and it deserves close attention from students of French 
and English alike. Over seventy years ago Robert Atkinson’s 
edition of the Vie de Seint Auban set some men thinking of 
A.-N. in the light of M.E. Now we may look with confidence 
to another of our professors, effecting a synthesis of A—N. and 
M.E. studies, to take the lead in investigating the literary and 
linguistic complex of medieval England in the light of both at 
once. 

F. PYLE. 
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The Modern Approach to Descartes’ Problem. The Herbert 
Spencer Lecture in the University of Oxford, 1948. By 
Str Epmunp T. WHITTAKER. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1948. Pp. 30. 1s. 6d. 


In this lecture, which shows to advantage its author’s gifts as an 
expositor, Sir Edmund Whittaker reviews recent contributions to 
philosophy by mathematicians and physicists, and sketches his 
own solution of Descartes’ problem. 

The problem of Descartes, as Professor Whittaker sees it, was 
the construction of a universal science modelled on mathematical 
lines that would embrace all knowledge. Descartes failed to solve 
his problem mainly because he did not go to experience for his 
premisses, but tried to derive them a priori from “ innate ideas ”’; 
in particular he tailed to provide a theory that would apply both 
to mind and matter. Professor Whittaker thinks the time is ripe 
for another attempt. 

His lecture falls into two main parts. First, he gives us a 
useful survey of those recent findings of physics and mathematics 
that have a bearing on the traditional topics of philosophy: the 
implications of relativity for space and time, of algebra for infinity 
and continuity, of atomic physics for free-will and logic. Much 
of this is familiar ground, but a few questions present themselves : 
Has Bohr’s Principle of Complementarity been accepted as widely 
as Professor Whittaker suggests? Is that principle a genuine 
solution, or merely a re-statement of a problem? Is it the case 
that “physico-mathematicians . . . are heard with an acceptance 
undisturbed by dissent and contention’’? - Again, Professor 
Whittaker rebukes the ‘‘classical logicians’’ for their antiquated 
objections to the three-valued logic that is proving of use in atomic 
physics and elsewhere. But were they not right to object to the 
loosely-expressed suggestion that truth, falsity and unverifiability 
can really be regarded as three values of truth? Call falsity a 
value of truth if we like, but to say that unverifiability is one is 
like asserting that those present at a village meeting belonged to 
three sexes: men, women, and those, the light being so bad, one 
could not see well enough to classify. 

In the second part of his lecture, Professor Whittaker sketches 
a solution of Descartes’ problem. An outline theory of space and 
geometry is followed by a definition of reality as “ an inter-related 
system possessing a rational and coherent structure’. The gap 
between matter and mind, at which Descartes had come to grief, 
Professor Whittaker bridges by pointing to the Pythagorean 
discovery of the connection between musical sounds and mathe- 
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matical ratios. This shows that aesthetic values are “ real ’’; 


from this, moral values would follow, and consequences for 
theology may also be inferred. 

Professor Whittaker would no doubt agree that his solution 
needs some amplification before its value can be properly assessed. 
Take the definition of reality just quoted. Few would quarrel 
with it, in general; but what exactly is meant by a “ rational and 
coherent structure”? Both “rational” and “ structure” as 
Professor Whittaker knows, are terms whose ambiguity has 
caused much trouble. Again, how far will the appeal to mathe- 
matical aesthetics take us? How far can we supply mathematics 
to poetry? or to biology? or psychology? Some distance, no 
doubt, but the whole way, surely not. A good deal more 
argument will be necessary if those who regard a universal science 
as a will o’ the wisp are to be induced to change their view. 


E. J. F. 


The Interludes of Cervantes. Translated from the Spanish with 
a preface and notes by S. GriswoLtp Mortey. Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. 
16s. 


“For me translation from one language to another,” wrote 
Cervantes, “unless it be from those queens of language, Latin 
and Greek, is like looking at Flemish tapestries from the wrong 
side; though the figures are visible they are blurred by threads 
and they lack the smoothness and colour of the right side.”” Dr. 
Morley, who provides us with the first complete translation of 
Cervantes’ Jnterludes, has not only arrived as near as possible to 
a full understanding of the original—the first loyalty of the 
translator—but has succeeded in preserving much of that 
‘smoothness and colour ”’ which Cervantes knew to be the loss 
of most translations. 

The interlude was a short farce put on between the acts of 
a full-length play and, as Dr. Morley remarks, “‘ instead of walking 
out to smoke as it does to-day, in the intermission, the audience 
remained in the theatre and relaxed by watching some light, funny 
action.” Eight interludes by Cervantes have survived. They 
were first published in a volume entitled Eight Plays and Eight 
Interludes, Original and Never Performed in 1615, the year of 
the Second Part of Don Quixote and a year before Cervantes’ 
death, Cervantes had not been successful as a dramatist, and in 
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the prologue to the Eight Plays he explains how, finding no one 
to perform his work, he stored it in a chest until finally, when he 
had achieved fame, he accepted an offer from a bookseller. The 
full-length plays perhaps were better unperformed, but the 
Interludes certainly deserved recognition; to-day they are accepted 
as masterpieces and in this genre as in the novel Cervantes has 
never been surpassed. 

There is little room for action in these short farcical sketches. 
Their themes are drawn from humorous situations of the everyday 
life familiar to Cervantes: a judge hearing the complaints of 
couples seeking divorce, a widowed ruffian mourning for his dead 
mistress and choosing her successor, ambitious peasants presenting 
themselves for election as aldermen, a soldier vying with a sacristan 
for the love of a kitchenmaid, a wily Sevillan lady outplayed by 
a sham Biscayan, town councillors pretending to see a non-existent 
pageant for fear of compromising their honour, a young lady 
deceiving her old and jealous husband. The characters, like those 
of Don Quixote and The Exemplary Novels, are taken from the 
rough and tumble of life, yet presented always with that unfailing 
sympathy which betrays Cervantes’ own love for them and which 
endears them to his readers. 

Except for the comic pomposity of certain personages, the 
broad farce of Cervantes’ Interludes, is achieved by the use of 
contemporary slang, often of obscure meaning and not easy to 
render into English. Dr. Morley refers in his Preface to difficul- 
ties of meaning and with characteristic modesty admits that 
doubtful passages still remain; but he brings to his work a life- 
time’s experience as a Hispanist and translator. For the style of 
his translation Dr. Morley states that he has “ tried to strike 
a mean between current slang and standard book English.” 
Necessarily there are certain Americanisms which may offend the 
eyes and ears of readers on this side of the Atlantic, but the 
spirit of the original has been kept. Cervantes meant his farces 
as rollicking fun; it is clear that the translator has found them so, 
and he has produced a translation which, whilst remaining within 
the bounds of accuracy, cannot fail to entertain his readers. It 
may be added that the title of the book does not make it clear 
that the text of the original Spanish has been provided alongside 
the translation. A final word of praise is due to the publishers 
who have brought out a particularly attractive book. 


ALBERT E. SLOMAN. 
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